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For the Companion. 


MY BEST SCHOLAR. 
By Alma. 

There were signs of distress in the little red 
house under the hill. It was a charming situa- 
tion, where the eye could sweep over miles of 
country,—a little cabin nestling in a garden, 
always picturesque with green vines and flowers, 
the great rugged rocks behind it seamed and 
stained with many colors, and here and there a 
mighty live oak spreading its broad branches for 
shadow. 

Jenny lived there, the best scholar in my 
school. A bright-eyed, winsome lassie was 
Jenny, of Scotch descent, and her old grand- 
mother, with her charming brogue, was quite a 
character, in her way, and her son William, as 
she called him, seemed a steady-going, pains- 
aking youngman. LIhad noticed that sometimes 
Jenny’s mind seemed preoccupied, and once she 
startled me by asking most earnestly, just before 
recitation, that she might go home. 

“But your class is up,” I said. 

“I know it; but I must be spared if you can 
possibly let me go,”’ she said. 

“Are you ill?” 

“No, madam.” 

“Did you leave them all well at home?” 

“Yes, madam, all well,” she replied. 

“Then why should you wish to go just now?” 

“Please not ask me,” she said, imploringly; 
“put I feel that I must go,—and I must.” 

“Not without my permission, Jenny,” 1 said, 
with some severity of tone. 

She shrank back; her lips trembled and she 
burst into tears. 

“If you say no, I will stay,” she sobbed; “but 
0, teacher, I ought to go.” 

What could Ido? There was evidently some 
concealed reason for her wishing to go home 
that she was afraid or ashamed to impart. 

“Jenny, you shall go,” I said; “but you must 
return and recite to me as soon as possible.” 
And the girl almost flew out of the room. 

She came back just as school was breaking up 
forthe day. Her eyes were red, and her counte- 
hance wore a troubled expression. 

“Well, Jenny, were you needed?” I asked, 
cheerfully. 

“Indeed, I was, teacher,”’ she responded, and 
her lips trembled'again. While she was reciting 
her lesson her sleeve was accidentally pushed 
up, revealing two or three broad, livid marks, as 
if made by a heavy whip or stick. The look 
which she gave me as she caught the sleeve and 

held it tightly—a look of blended shame, fear 
and horror—sealed my lips, but who could have 
inflicted blows upon her? Not the grandmother, 
surely,—the sweet, gentle soul, of whom Jenny 
always spoke with unusual love and reverence; 
hot the grave, almost ministerial William, whose 
bale face I had seen so often poring over old 
Scottish lore. What demon did the little red 
house hold? What skeleton was there in its 
closet ? 

Of late Jenny had lost the bright color that 
had made her look so fresh and pretty. She 
Started, if spoken to, and ofteri looked away 
from her book with an expression so intensified 
and so absent, that it seemed with difficulty that 
she came back to her surroundings. Her voice, 
always low and sweet, grew yet lower; but there 
Was a constrained, rasping sound in its tones 
Which told of repressed fecling. She was not 
quite as studious, missed oftener, and her reve- 
ties became almost painful. 

When she first came to the school, a bright 
little flower of a lass, she had told me that she 
Wanted to ] every thing, so as to grow up to 
bea teacher"4e me, and it had always been a 
Pleasure to instruct a mind so ready and. so 
Willing, 

One aight she came back after leaning school 
with two exquisite blue flow: 

“I just found them half-hidden under some 
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trodden on; it just made me think of grandma 
and me—so alone—so in danger.” 

“In danger?” I said, hastily. “What do you 
mean, Jenny?” 

“Nothing; at least nothing that I can tell now, 
and ret’’---she looked up wistfully—“9, teacher, 
I almost feel as if I should never see you again.” 
“You must not have such thoughts,” I re- 
plied, my heart strangely drawn toward her. 
“You will see me often, and when you are a 
teacher’’—suddenly she put her finger on her 
lip, and a strange tremor went through me. 

“Won’t you kiss me?” she asked, simply. 
Astonished and affected beyond my power of 
language to express, I bent down and kissed 
her. 

It was on the following morning that I saw 
the signs of distress before alluded to. ‘Wil- 
liam,” with bowed head, wringing his hands, 
sat on the little porch, and sounds of trouble 
echoed upon the still air. 

“What is the matter?” I asked, as [ stopped. 
But there was no answer. The old grandmother 
appeared. 

“OQ, my dear leddy, he has killed her!” was the 
startling exclamation that fell upon my ear. 

“Pray tell me what the matter is?” I asked, 
trembling from head to foot. With dry eyes 
she led me in the house. There, on a low bed, 
laid Jenny, her dark eyes the only part of her 
that seemed alive. 

“It’s his work—the son that I bore—it’s Wil- 
liam did it,’ the old grandmother said, with 
energy. And then I learned that this pale, 
scholarly man was a drunkard by stealth; that 
liquor maddened him; that he would have it, 
and did get it, and the poor proud mother and 
niece had kept the dreadful secret, suffering in 
silence and to their own undoing. 

Dear little Jenny! She did see me again, and 
many times again, but never for two sorrowful 
years did she rise from, that couch of pain, and 
then only to be lifted to the gates of eternal 
glory. As for “William,” he was attended to, 
and lodged for safe keeping in the county jail, 
where he was a prisoner for nearly five years. 
The poor Scotch woman’s heart was broken by 
this disgrace. She never held up her head after 
Jenny’s death. She had lost all that was worth 
living for, and ended her days in the town poor- 
house. 

“Woe unto him who putteth the cup to his 
neighbor’s lips and maketh him drunken!” 


—_—____~<@ »—_—_ 


A SHREwp Pace.—Mr. Tennyson, the poet, 
has a great dislike for bores, and guards himself 
closely against all unwelcome intruders. Many 
an American caller has found it impossible to 





Moss,” she said, looking wistfully at them. 
“They Were in the path, and might have been 


cross his threshold, and even princes are baffled 
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came to the door. 
“Whom shall I say ?’ 


baffled.” 


For the Companion, 


“How did the quarrel begin?” 


works.” 


in’ he’s doin’ the Lord service.’ 


and Charity Stebbins strikes in. 


““Charity,’ says he. 


down, so’s not to lose a word. 





in theattempt. A correspondent says: ‘A w@ll- 





known Prince of the House of Brunswick, nat- 
urally familiar with Mr. Tennyson’s shrinking 
habits, yet anxious to pay his respects to the 
poet, in the neighborhood of whose home in the 
Isle of Wight he found himself, made a call un- 
aceompanied and strictly incognito. A page 


“The Prince of Wales,’ was the reply. 

“Whereupon the page, performing a gesture 
somewhat similar to one lately described by Mr. 
Tennyson as performed by Lynette, in other 
words, putting his dexter thumb to a nose ‘tip- 
tilted like the petal of a flower,’ playfully ob- 
served, ‘Ha, yes; Prince of Wales! 
trick worth two of that,’ and slammed the poet’s 
door in his Royal Highness’ face. 
he is the only living Englishman of notoriety 
whose talent for privacy no American has ever 


We knowa 


We believe 


————~or—__——_ 


THE FIRE AT CLIFF-ALBA. 


sound. Squire Manning said he was. 


“Tt’s amazin’,” adds Grandmother Grout, and 
gives three droll little bobs of her small head and | versation is interrupted by the passing to her 
her big bonnet; “‘it’s amazin’ how good it makes | pew of Mrs. Schroeder, a young widow, upon 
a man feel to find out he’s a fighting the Lord’s | whom for the moment all eyes are turned. Then 
battles, and venting his own ill-temper all in | the gossip is renewed. Miss Betsey is reviewing 
one, and so the harder he hits, and the harder} the morning, years ago, when a cat walked out 
he hates, the more he deludes himself into think- | into her school-room floor, ‘“‘at prayers, too.” 


have it!’ and then the old gentleman dropped 
off into a kind of doze, an’ he never waked up 
on this side. Those were the last words ’t ever 
passed his lips.” 

“Hating to the last!’ ejaculated the school- 
teacher. “Well, the families keep it up well, 
too. There’s Dick Manning; that boy’s been at 
it ever since he could walk. I remember” 
Miss Betsey hesitated. This “conference meet- 
ing,”’ as Dick himself calls it, isconvened around 
the meeting-house stove, and itis Sabbath niorn- 
ing. She is not quite sure how far the chronicles 
of Dick Manning’s youth will suit the time and 
place. « 
The door of the stove is bright pink-hot. So 
are the faces that wreath it about Charity 
Stebbins stands with her green veil folded “four- 
double” and held up for a screen; Miss Betseys 
utilizes her muff for like purpose. There is a 
perceptible and pungent smell of India rubber 
scorching, and there is a phalanx of soapstones 
drawn up in order, rank and file, on the stove. 
Outside, the wind is high, likewise the sun. The 
thermometer has gone into a decline. The mer- 
cury, having experienced a day of snow, an hour 
of rain, and a night of tempest, has gone down, 
down to nowhere,—and below; “‘lost to sight, 
though dear’’—how warmly so—“to memory.” 
This was the morning when the sun flung 
whole quiverfuls of glistening shafts of light 
across the “crust”’—such a splendid crust it was 
—of the level lowlands, stretching, shining afar. 
This was the morning when Cliff-Alba, with its 
crown of houses, the steepled church in the 
midst, reared itself aloft like a pinnacle of whit- 
est marble, its outlines clear-cut against a sky, 
dark, deep, ultramarine blue, as only a winter 
sky can be. And through all, and over all—the 
cold, and the snow, and the brightness—the north 
wind roared and raged like a mad beast. 

And still, as the fire in the stove burned red- 
der, and the wind, as in the time of Job, smote 
upon the four corners of the meeting-house as 
though exasperated that the building had no 
more corners to smite. Still the cheery chat 
waxes cheerier and chattier, for Dick Manning 
is the text, and he is a fruitful one. 

“He’s got back from Germany just the same 
as ever,” quoth Mrs. Dr. Brock. ‘It’s my proph- 
ecy that Richard will never settle down to any- 
thing in the world.” 

Mrs. Brock never says “Dick.” 





She is a 


“This is how it began. It was more’n a om woman with an awful dignity, and a mouth like 
dred years ago, and this church had settled a new | a new moon with the corners down. 

pastor. Squire Payson said the minister wasn’t| “Mrs. Brock,’ says grandmother, “I don’t 
They | think you’re commissioned to prophecy, and I’m 
never could agree—those two. It don’t seem as| free to say that there never was a kinder heart 
though this was enough to make a breach that} than Dick Manning’s, if he is a rogue.” 

kept widening until each one believed that fight- 
ing the other was fighting the devil and al his | popular he is in these days, and here in Cliff-Alba. 


“The worse a young man behaves, the more 


Now there’s my Adoniram’’—— 
Just then the bell begins to toll, and the con- 


“Of course Dick looked solemn, and the rest 


Grandmother’s big bonnet bobs vehemently, | laughed, and I knew he was the rogue. Hadn’t 





he stolen Natty Payson’s month-old kitten, and 


“That’s the Gospel truth, Betsey. I’ve nursed | brought her in his pocket? And wasn’t poor 
the sick in both those houses, the Paysons and | Natty in arage? Ah, how that poor boy and 
the Mannings, going on now five-and- thirty girl have quarrelled ever since they could 
years, and I say for’t, it’s hard telling which of | speak!” 

"em is the best hater. But I tell you it mademy 
hair stand on end the last night old Squire Man-| strength of mind!’ says Mrs. Brock, more por- 
ning lived, when I was all alone in the room with | tentously stiff than ever, and walks off to her 
him, and expectin’ every minute to have to call | pew. 
up the family to see him die, an’ the old man, 
breathing hard, spoke out to me,— 


“She’s a weak-minded little thing,—silly—no 


“See there, will you?” whispers Charity Steb- 
bins. “Bless his dear heart! that’s just like 
Dick! Now he’s been clear over to the poor- 


“And I thought he was going to ask me to| house this morning, to fetch old Aunty Fails to 
read a chapter to him, like enough, for he was | meeting.” 
’most gone. ‘Charity,’ and I got my ear clear 


A tall young man, straight and clear-eyed, is 
leading down the aisle a woman, erippled, bent, 


“ ‘Charity, do you see to it that Squire Paysen | and in the rustiest of bonnets. 
don’t come to my funeral. Mind, now, I won’ 





“T declare, if le hasn’t put on to her his own 
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suawi! Lic made her a present of it. 


you know?” 


THE YOUTH’S 


Didn't, est organ-tones, deep as the deepest, and as calm. { 


“| 


Who would have known it for Dick Manning’s 


These remarks in whispers, as Dick, smiling | voice, with all the ring of mischief gone out of 


and tossing back his frosty curls, comes to get 
coals for the old creature’s foot-stove. Hehas a 
word for Clarity, a compliment for Grandmother 
Grout, and the next instant he is vone. 

“Miss Jens, may [ sit with you? Our pew is 
full this morning.” 

Miss Betsey taught Dick his letters. She is a 
thin, gaunt woman, and she is at that point in 
her experience when she has to look back over 
her shoulder at fifty. But none the less,—all the 
more, possibly ,—does she “take pride’ in the fine, 
stalwart young man who sits down beside her. 

Dick has a way of asking fora seat in Miss 
Betsey’s pew, as though she were a queen, and 
he begged for a corner of her footstool. More- 
over, he has a certain chivalrous manner of 
opening hymn-book and Bible, tendering them 
with a bow, whose grace his old teacher quite 
appreciates. 

It’s all very well for Mrs. Brock to say that 
Dick is harum searum, and never will settle 
down to any thing. Many other people think 
the same. But the old nurse, Charity Steb- 
bins, and the thin, gaunt school-teacher will 
defend him against a world in arms, 

I will whisperasecret to you. Betsey Jens had 
a lover once. The mermaids were, I suspect, 
jealous of Miss Jens, for he went on a whaling- 
voyage and never came back. Miss Betsey 
thinks about him in her romantic moments, 
wiiich are all the time. She thinks Dick resem- 
bies him. He doesn’t. The lover had red hair, 
was cross-eyed, and indulged in the name of 
Asaph. All the more is it to Mis Betsey’s cred- 
it to imagine a resemblance. Miss Jens thinks 
about Asaph until she is sixteen once more. 
Then she looks at Dick. He is gazing at the 
back of the slight figure seated in front of him. 

“How Dick does hate that dear little widow!” 
says the teacher to herself. “He’s fairly pale 
looking at her. And Nathalie is just as nice as 
Pity ” 

The widow, you understand, is of the alien 
house of Payson. Dick and his family have 
waged war on her and hers ever since he can re- 
member. [ say, with Miss Betsey, ‘A pity.’’ 
Three months a wife, one year a widow, Natha- 
lie Schroeder still wears the densest of mourning 
crapes. As she sits so quict there, her Bible be- 
tween her veil and her eyes, nothing can be seen 
of her save a pair of shapely shoulders, a little 
black bonnet, a great deal of black shawl, and 
two inches of whitest neck between. There is a 
glimpse of a neat glove, there is a faint violet 
perfume. 

“{ wish they didn’t hate each other so,” thinks 
Miss Betsey, and then they rise to sing. 

Cliff-Alba does its devotional singing itself, 
not by proxy. ‘Therefore while Miss Betsey 
raised a thin treble, and Dea. Nye roared his 
deepest base, the quartette was rounded ‘to ful- 
ness by a rich tenor and acharming alto, from 
Dick and Nathalie. They agreed to sing togeth- 
er, if nothing else. 

Mrs. Schroeder, still covered with that curtain 
of a veil, sang, with her head raised a trifle. 
Suddenly this happened. The alto ceased. Miss 
Betsey, watching, saw the lady in front raise her 
hand, draw aside her veil, and look fixedly 
toward the ceiling; the next instant she turned 
quite about, facing Miss Jens and Dick as they 
stood. 


he is. 


In the lightning glanee, the former saw her 
unveiled face. It was clear, soft, and with 
beautiful startled eyes. The whiteness of the 
widow’s cap rested on her silken hair. 

“She’s going to speak to him,” thought the 
old teacher, 

She was right. By this time, every eye in the 
church was upon them. What is she going to 
do? they asked themselves, 

The organ-tones were rolling up among the 
arches; the people were singing the last verse, 
that is, their lips were singing. Themselves and 
their eyes were watching Nathalie Schroeder; 
and, gentle as they knew her to be, I do believe 
they would have been less astounded to see her 
lift her hand and give Dick Manning a blow 
than to see her do what she did. 

She let fall her hymn book, and put out her 


two hands till the finger-tips touched Dick’s arm. | 


Had you been there, as Twas, you would have 
seen what Lean never deseribe, the look in Dick’s 
face, as he bent toward the little lady. Miss 
Betsey was at a loss “what to make of it.’’” There 
he stood, glancing down, while Nathalie, her 
lips at his cay, whispered two or three words. 
The nextinstant the young widow had dropped 
into her seat, bowed her head, drawn her veil; 
the organ had ceased its thunder, and Dick Man- 
ning had strode forward to the platform. 
Behind him sat the minister, behind the minis- 
ter the choir, The young man faced the audi- 
ence. Then a voice was heard, clear as the clear- 


| it? 

“Our only safety,” he said, “is in perfect qui- 
ct. -Panicis death. This house is on fire.” 

To the credit of Cliff-Alba, no once stirred. 
Quick as thought Dick seized the long’poles used 
for lowering windows, broke the two in four, and 
distributed them among four of the strongest 
and coolest men there. 

“Sit still and you are saved. 
dren first,” he cried. 

Then, of all the people, wise or weak, who 
should find tongue to shriek but Mrs. Brock! 
She of the crescent mouth and the Junonian 
manners. Springing to her feet upon the seat, 
she screamed,— 

“T shall be burned up! Ishall! Ishall! 0, no- 
body will” 

“Malviny Brock, sit down, or Pll kill you.’ 5 

This was Charity Stebbins. She leaped over 
the partition rail, and with the greatest prompt- 
ness suppressed Mrs. Brock, and smothered her 
cries, if not the crier herself, in her own muff. 

Every instant .he floor was becoming hotter. 
Every instant the wind-fed flames rose higher in 
the surrounding walls. Already through the 
cracks the smoke came bursting out. But as if 
by magic, that improvised police force were 
emptying the house. 

The minister and choir went out the small 
door behind the organ. The rest were mar- 
shalled through the door at the foot of the east 
aisle. The fire had caught in the vestry, from 
the stove, under the west aisle. 

All throuzh this two women sat, with bowed 
heads and covered faces, in two pews, near the 
pulpit. Miss Betsey and Nathalie prayed— 
prayed till a voice near them said,— 

“Come. Step lightty, for the floor may fall.” 
And these two were the last to leave. 

“Every soul out. Thank God!’ 

The minister said this as he rose up from his 
knees. Whats thrill went through the crowd, 
standing out there, upon the hard snow! ‘Let 
the old church go. We can build another,’ 
said one of the deacons; but that instant a cry 
went up that stopped every heart-beat. 

“There’s a face at the upper window.” 

Yes; there, above the main entrance, at the 
one window opening upon the small end-gallery, 
where servants sometimes, though rarely in win- 
ier, sat; there, through the blinds, appeared a 
white, soft, but terrible’ face. 

That instant an aged form passed down the 
one stair-way, and as she reached the entry the 
stairs tottered and partly fell. Only a piece of 
the support at the side and a balustrade remained. 
Yet up that steep, unsteady way.a figure was 
seen to climb. 

“It’s Dick Manning, and he’s a dead man to 
do it. 

With the word men turned away their eyes, 
their hearts sickening with ghastly terror. Wom- 
en covered their faces, and silently prayed. 

Meanwhile, Dick, who had the strength of a 
young giant, and the agility of a practical gym- 
nast, reached the landing, and sprang into the 
gallery. At the further end sat Nathalie Schroe- 
der. Her face it was that had gleamed through 
the shutters. Now she had folded her hands, 
and was looking down. Through the smoke 
Dick made his way to her side. 

‘?’m come for you,” he said. 

“O, why did you? It will cost ‘two lives in- 
stead of one. I came,” she explained, “to wake 
Chloe. She’s deaf, and at the last minute I saw 
her up here asleep. I sent her down the stairs. 
They wouldn’t bear the weight of two, and then 
they fell.” 

All this while Dick was hurrying her to the 
landing, and was stripping off his coat. There 
was a little dusty closet, full of brooms and old 
lumber, close to the stairway. The door of this 
Dick tore open. “The air is clear in here,” he 
said. ‘“‘Now let me wrap you in your shawl. 
Thank God, itis a thick one. And here is my 
coat.” . 

In vain Nathalic tried to persuade him to keep 
the cout. He seized it, and, unheeding her re- 
monstrances, folded it about her head. 

“One word”’—he held the coat on cither side 
her face. Ile was ready to cover hereyes. The 
dim light struggled through a heart-shaped win- 
| dow overhead. He could plainly sce those cyes, 
| full of trust, gazing up athim. “We may bein 
| another world in afew moments. You’ll not be 

angry if [ tell you’’ 
Ile bent down and whispered it in her ear—she 
whose family had been at enmity with his own 
for twovencrations. She, standing there, heard, 
and a great lizht flashed up into her clear eyes. 
Living or dying, for them at least in all the fu- 
ture there could be no violating of Christ’s great 
}command—“Love your enemies.” Then Dick 
folded the little form close, raised it in his arms, 


Women and chil- 
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and sprang down into the midst of smoke and 
flame. The third step the rail gave way; foot- 
ing there was none, and with a cry for help, the 
youny man leaped off into utter emptiness. 

“He is dead. He has inhaled the flame.” 

It was a young physician who spoke, bending 
above the motionless body of poor Dick Man- 
ning. They had picked him up and brought 
him into the next house, where he now lay, 
stretched on the parlorsofa. Nathalie had faint- 
ed, but was not harmed. Dick’s hair was 
burned, his eyebrows and lashes scorched, and 
himself a fearful sight tosee. Only a look of 
perfect peace was on his face. ‘No living face,’? 
Miss Betsey said, ‘‘ever looked like that. O, he 
is dead, and he saved us all.” : 

‘Dead? Dick is not dead,” cried Charity 
Stebbins. The round-faced nurse walked stur- 
dily up to the sofa, and with her came old Dr. 
Blair. 

“Out of this—all of ye!’ he exclaimed, gruf- 
fly, and in a minute the room was cleared. The 
Payson sleigh drove to the door; Charity ran 
out and whispered a word to Nathalie. That 
was all. The sleigh left, and the doctor and 
nurse were shut up with their patient. 

The church was gone. Only brick walls re- 
mained, and an innocent-looking cloud, ame- 
thyst-purple, floating jheavenward where the 
smoke had been. And round a hundred dinner- 
tables everybody was telling how “I saw that 
first,”’*and “I felt this way,”’ and each personal 
sensation was more important to the one expe- 
riencing it, than the life of the brave boy lying 
at death’s gate. 

Did Dick die? No. Charity Stebbins nursed 
him as few men have been nursed, before or 
since. She left her husband “to make his own 
bed and spread his own board,’’ as she said, and 
for a month never was absent from her patient 
for five minutes. 

Days of pain,and nights of wild delirium 
threatened life and reason, but at length there 
came a day when Dick, as weak as a baby, was 
lifted to the sofa and wheeled into the bay-win- 
dow. Then it was that Grandmother Grout 
brought her knitting-work and sat beside the 
invalid, while Charity put on her travelling- 
boots, and walked away, down the hill, to where 
the Payson mansion smiled upon its outlying 
acres. A pale-faced lady was watering hyacinths 
and crocuses at a south window. She saw Char- 
ity, and ran to mect her. 

“T’ve come after you. 
the nurse. 

It was only half an hour before Grandmother 
Grout left her chair beside Dick’s sofa, and a lit- 
tle figure in a black dress took her place. 

WeH—no—I shall not teil. Nothing shall in- 
duce me. Besides—I don’t know. What they 
said isn’t for you and me, but I will tell you that 
the breach between the two families is healed 
now, and—O—‘*What was it Dick whispered to 
Nathalie just as they were plunging down the 
burning stairway? Ah,youmustguess. You 
are more dull than I take you to be, or you will 


guess right. J. A. E. 
+o 


I said I would,” cried 


For the Companion 
GOING FOR A GOVERNESS. 


I know the theme is an old one and a worn 
one, but for all that I think I will tell my expe- 
rience. 

When my father died I was in my twentieth 
year. [had been an only child—we were con- 
sidered wealthy—and every luxury that indul- 
ence could bestow had been mine. It was very 
hard to learn in the midst of my deep sorrow 
for an idolized and only parent, that he had died 
bankrupt, and that I was as poor as the poorest, 
with nothing I could really call my own, but 
my clothes and my ornaments. 

My Uncle Vincey begged me to make his 
house my home, but there was a skeleton there 
of which it is unnecessary for me to speak, and 
I could not endure to see his degradation and 
unhappiness. 

What to do at first I could not tell. I was 
almost desperate with my gricf and disappoint- 
ment, when the servant told me there was a poor 
woman down below wished to sce me. 

“I will see no one, Hannah,” I replied, paus- 
ing in my hurried walk. 

“O honey, you'll surely see me,” came in 
smothered accents near the door, and in another 
moment I was in nurse Margaret’s arms. Bless- 
ings on her blue handherchicf and her shovel 
bonnet. I love the whole race for dear old 
Margaret’s sake. 

How sweet and fair she looked!—yes, fair, 
though her face was brown. How at rest I felt 
in those dear, kindly arms! - How the trouble 
seemed to fly from me, leaving my brain cool 
and quiet ence more! 

“T heerd of it, deary, yisterday, and says I to 





Sam, ‘Sam, I’m a gwine to dat child.’ Sam says 
. 
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‘Yes, mammy.’ So here I be, alter a ride of 
thirty miles. I knowed you wanted me, honey” 
“O, how good of you to come! For aunty, | 
am fricndless and homeless.” 

“Hear her!’ said the dear old woman, duck. 
ing her scoop bonnet; ‘‘jes’ hear de chile! Say, 
she’s friendly and homely. Now jes’ you oo 
pick up yer traps. Sam’s built me a home, ay 
it’s a real house outer bricks, wid a yard tacie] 
onto it, an’ I has two rooms empty and garnished, 
an’ one on ’em is carpeted, an’ I weaved dat ar 
carpet wid my own fingers; an’ dar’s a big hea. 
stead, like real folks, wid a canp’y up top, ay’ 
real downy pillers. Dar’s whar you're a gvwine 
till you ken do better. You see colored folks 
often lets rooms to white people, an’ it’s all right, 
You knows my muffins, eh? An’ my tea ay 
coffee? An’ my pones, hah? jes’ de sweetest 
an’ de lightest. I ’members how you used to 
love ’em, honey. An’ I’m a member of the ’Hit. 
able Society, an’ dat’s the reason why I wears 
dese yer white gloves. When ken ye come, 
honey ?” 

“Vil go right back with you,” was my re 
sponse, “and glad enough of the privilege. Wait 
till I see to my trunks.” AndI went out of the 
room with a lighter heart than I had wom 
since the death of my dear father. 

That very night, at ten o’clock, Sam helped 
me out of the cars. Sam, whom I remembered 
as perpetually standing on his head, stealing 
sugar and whistling, “Go up to Egypt Land,” 
had grown a stout six-footer, and very proud 
was Margaret of her son. 

“TI telled ye he’d grow outer all his bad habits,” 
she whispered to me as she gazed admiringly at 
her gigantic son. ‘‘De Lord be praised, he’s got 
fer to speak in meetin’ and he don’t even smoke, 
he’s dat pious.” 

For a few weeks I rested, body and soul, 
Margaret understood me and humored all my 
little whims. When I had grown stronger and 
more sure of myself I set out in quest ofa 
place. 

I had previously advertised that I wished apo 
sition as a governess, and had received some five 
or six letters wishing me to apply to certain 
places. 

The first on my list proved to be a very hand- 
some brown stone front. “Here,” said I, asl 
moved up the marble steps, ‘‘I shall find intelli- 
gence and refinement.” 

I was ushered into a splendid parlor, and ina 
few moments in fluttered a little woman gor 
geously arrayed and absolutely glittering with 
jewels. 

“You wish to go out as a governess,” she said, 
with a familiar manner, as she seated herself. 

“I do, madam,” was my reply. ‘‘Have you 
children ?” 

“O, no, miss,” she said; “I wish to havea 
governess for myself. Ihave lately come intoa 
fortune, and haven’t no education. I promise 
you I’ll try to learn if the beaus will only keep 
away in the day time;’’ and she laughed, merrily. 
“TI only want to know how to converse with ease. 
I shouldn’t like to learn no rules, or grammar, 
or any such, but I should like to say things in 
French, you know, easy like, and play a few 
tunes on thepiano. I’ve got a very fine one, you 
see. And there’s lots o’ things one would want 
to get hold of to be nice and genteel. You look 
very nice and genteel yourself, miss.” 

“Thank you,” I said, coldly, and not without 
some pity; “but I wish to be a children’s govern 
ess. I don’t think I could suit you at all, andif 
you please, I will go.” 

“Well, you are a fool,” she said, coarsely, “like 
all the rest of them. I should think any poo 
girl would jump at such a chance, plenty of 
company and very little to do; plenty of good 
living, for I keep the best of cooks. I don’t see 
why youcan’t,” she added, with a sort of whine. 

“[’m sorry, but I must decline,”’ I said, firmly; 
and as I left the house the poor girl used some 
very coarse expressions which excited both my 
contempt and pity. 

My next trial was with a widow. She had 
four children under twelve years of age. There 
seemed a possibility that we should suit each 
other till the woman said,— 

“I don’t like to exclude my governess frou the 
parlor, and from certain privileges, but as I have 
two grown sons, and you are rather pretty, and 
people always talk, you know, I shall have ( 
beg you to keep in that part of the house devol 
ed tothe younger children, and I am sure we 
shall get along very*comfortably.” -s 

“Thank you, madam, but I decline to come, 
was my answer, and I dare n 11 how my ar 
ger surged up. The idea that She should cat 
tion me to avoid her marriageable sons in that 
cold-blooded way fairly shook me with resett 
ment. I would listen to nothing, as she followed 
me through the hall, apologizing. My cheeks 
and my brain felt on fire, and her list words 





nearly drove me wild. 
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“You're too proud to get any position, I fancy. 
You had better try to live without work.” 

[went home in such a state that poor Mar- 
garet was frightened, and armed with herb tea 
and liniment, presented hersclf at my bedside, 
per brown face actually pale with apprehension. 

Three other places were tricd. In one there 
were nine children, and I was to wash and dress 
five of them; in fact, act the part of nurse as 
wellas governess. In the other I heard such lan- 
guage and saw such manners that I was thor- 
oughly disgusted. At the third house I was asked 
if [knew any thing about fevers, and learned 
that] was expected to come while two of the in- 
mates were down with the scarlet fever. 

“{ will try once more,’ I said, at the end of 
the week, “cand but once. If that fails, I'll 
march into the first kitchen that needs a second- 
rate Biddy, and there find rest. There, at least, 
putting aside my gentility, I can afford to be 
snubbed.” 

My last effort was on Monday morning. I 
had been refreshed on Saturday and Sunday by 
the little prayer meetings held at Margaret’s, in 
which the white lady was sweetly and Christian- 
ly remembered, the only drawback to the seri- 
oasness of which was the teo vivid recollection 
of Sam, with his heels in the air. Whether Sam 
read, prayed, or exhorted, he seemed to me to be 
performing the order of exercises on his head. 
IfI shut my eyes, I expected to see him reversed 
assoon as opened them; and when in one of 
his prayers he said, ‘“‘Lord, we’se forever turn- 
ing somersets at thee,” it brought old times 
back so sharply, that I found it difficult to re- 
frain from laughter, With all this ridiculous 
drawback, there was so much of good that I felt 
myself strengthened for any new trial I might 
be called to meet. 

Monday morning came. 

“I's prayed de Lord bery hard for you, honey,” 
siid Margaret, as I made my appearance, ready 
togo out; “and by a certain sign, I thinks He’s 
going fer to answer it.” 

“Thank you, mammy,”’ I responded. ‘I hope 
for your sake and my own He will; but what is 
the certain sign-?”” 

“No use to ’splain to you, Miss Vieve, fer you 
moughtn’t understan’; but I tell ye, ye’s gwine 
tohev good luck dis yer day, now you mark my 
word. Dar’s acreepin’ of de bones, and a shiv- 
erin’ of de mind, dat on’y takes place onnateral 
times; and when it does, honey, look out, fer de 
lord o’ Jerusalem’s a comin’ down;‘sure! Jes’ 
you take old mammy’s words for comfort, and 
let’em tickle your heart, for dar’s a bright day 
ahead, an’ you’ll tell me so when you comes 
home dis yer night.”’ 

“hope so; indeed I do,” 
swer, 

“Jest you keep on a hoping—dar aint nothing 
like hope. It’s an anchor to de soul, sure an’ 
steadfas’, an’ you keep holt of it. See ef your 
ole mammy don’t tell de trufe!’’ 

Dear old soul! She did tell the truth, for it 
wasaday of wonders—a day of sunshine and 
beauty to me—a day to mark with a white stone, 
never to be forgotten. ~ 

Istarted out, in the first place, warmed to the 
heart by the words of my old nurse. My walk 
was a long one; my journey’s end a plain, 
handsome dwelling, set in a lovely garden, that 
showed the good taste and the culture of its in- 
mates. How I trembled as I went up the steps! 
“0,” my heart said, “if this might only prove 
to be home!” 

A maid came to the door, leading by the hand 
one of the loveliest children I ever saw. She 
uhered me at once into a room whose light, 
Warmth and color gave such a sense of welcome 
that I could not help exclaiming, ‘This is some- 
boly’s home” 

Presently the door opened and a lady entered. 
Her face was charmingly young and fresh, but 
her hair was as white as silver. She paused as 
sle came opposite me, and stood for a few sec- 
onds, intently regarding me. 

“Yon remind me so much of a very dear 
fiend,” she said. ‘Excuse me, but are you 
looking for the place of a governess ?”’ 

I replied that I was. 

“And your name?” 

“Geneveive Falconer.” 

“And your mother’s maiden name?” 

“Geneveive Vincey.” 

“My dear child,” and her lips quivered, “your 
mother Was the dearest, sweetest friend of my 
lift. I know she must have died when you were 
at little child, or you would have known of 


was my earnest an- 


“Yes; my mother died when I was only seven 
Years old,” I said, wondering at her emotion. 

“The blessed angel! You will never know 
what she was tome. And you, her child. ‘all 
bewelcome to my heart and home. My little 
orphan nieces and one baby nephew require just 
wueh guidins hands as I think yours must be, 


daughter of such a mother. I shall not ry 
upon you as merely a governess, because I pay 
you wages, but you shall be as my own child, if 
you can bear with a woman whose portion from 
earliest infancy has been grief and sorrow. 

T could scarcely speak. Instinctively I felt that 
[had here found a guiding, controlling, loving 
presence, in which I should feel my longing for 
a mother’s love fully gratified; a home that 
would be the nearest approach to paradise that I 
had ever dared hope for. 

And it has proved to me a sure refuge. Mar- 
garet’s Sam died in hospital during the war, 
and the good creature has sold her house and 
come to live with us. My little girls are rapidly 
growing into young ladies, and though I have 
children of my own, they are still as dear to me 
as they ever were. 

Margaret still augurs good when she has a 
“‘creepin’ ob de bones.” 
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O, teach him this should be our aim: 
To cheer the aching heart; 

To strive where thickest darkness reigns 
Some radiance to impart; 

To Face a peaceful, quiet calm, 

ere dwells the noise of strife; 

Thus doin 

To spen 





ood, and blessing all, 
the whole of life. 
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For the Companion. 
A RACE FOR TEN DOLLARS. 
By Rufus Seward. 

About ‘an hour after supper, on a September day 
several years ago, there mounted to the top of a five- 
barred gate that opened into the stable-yard of a 
country hotel, twenty miles from the oity of Boston, 
a stout, brown-faced lad of seventeen, who proceed- 
ed to sit down upon the rather sharp edge of the up- 
per rail. 

He had a piece of straw in his mouth, and looked 
puzzled. This was his favorite place. for contem- 
plation. If he was sorry, or angry, or perplexed, 
she instinctively wandered to this particular gate, and 
sat upon it, and folded his arms upon his khees. 

What troubled him now was the question whether 
it would be a good bargain for him to give two Bra- 
mah pullets for four musk-rat traps. 

It was a question of great importance, inasmuch as 
the pullets would bring acertain price in hard money 
at any time; and, on the other hand, there was a 
chance that he could earn five times as much as 
they were worth.by catching musk-rats and selling 
their skins. 

Besides this, he wanted to lay hands upon two 
dollars to purchase an algebra and an atlas, for the 
boy was, to use his own expression, ‘‘going pretty 
hard upon the district school the coming winter.” 

He was helped out of his difficulty in an unexpect- 
ed way. 

A clattering of horses’ hoofs far up the road reached 
his ears. A regiment of dragoons, coming down at 
a rapid gallop, could not have made greater disturb- 
ance. 

“Hollo!” thought the boy, pricking up his ears; 
“what’sthis? Itsoundslikeacircus; though it can’t 
be a circus, for no announcements have been made. 
Perhaps it’s a riding party from the mountains.” 

He remained upon his rail, listening, until the ap- 
proaching horses made their appearance. There 
were about twenty rough looking animals tied to- 
gether to a rope by stout halters, and led by a hot, 
red and struggling man on horseback. 

It had evidently been hard work for the drover, 
for both he and the horses looked fatigued. 

“Well, he’s having a hard time of it,” thought the 
boy on the gate. 

It was clear that the man had the same idea, for 
he drew a long breath, and when he saw the tavern 
and the boy he shouted hoarsely,— 

“Come here, will ye!” 


The boy threw himself off the gate, and ran up to 
the man. 


“Just help me hitch these horses, my lad: I’m 
tired.” 

“All right, sir.’”” 

The man dismounted. The two—boy and man— 
then put the horses under two long sheds. The 
drover led his own horse around into thestable-yard. 
Presently he came back, stretching his arms, and ex- 
panding his chest; and, fixing his eyes upon the boy, 
stood still fora moment, thinking. Then he asked,— 

“‘What’s your name?” 

“Dick Burns. What’s yours?” 

The man gave him another look, and laughed. ‘“O, 
never mind,” said he. “You look pretty strong in 
the shoulders,’’ he continued. 

“Do I?” replied the other, carelessly. 

“Have you been used to horses?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Then I guess you could do what ‘I want done;”’ 
responded the man. 

“That isn’t the question,” replied Dick, who some- 
how felt that the man was treating him very much 
as though he were a boy. 

“What is it, then?” 

“‘Wouldn’t it be better to ask meif I will, in the 
urst place?” , 

“Very well,” returned the other, with another 
laugh. ‘I must get part of these horses into the city 
before morning. There are toomany of them for me 
to take care of easily, and I’m tired. I started from 
Canada with two men, out they were both taken sick 
yesterday, and I had w leave them twenty miles 
back, and I’ve brought che horses along alone. Now 





Imhalfdead. I cau manage ten of them, and I want 
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wenete to take the other ten. If you'll do it, 
you'll have to take my horse to ride upon, and follow 
the straight road into Boston, and go to the city sta- 
bles, where you will find me waiting for you.” 

“What will you give me for going?” asked Dick, 
with his mind on the district school. 

“T’'ll give you ten dollars,”’ said the man. ‘“That’s 
a large price for the job, but I’min a hurry,and can’t 
stop to find help.” 

Ten dollars! 

Dick’s face grew red, and his face grew warm. 
had expected an offer of about two dollars. | 

“I'd like to do it,” said he, “‘but I can’t.go before | 





He | 


morning.” 

“Well, that will do,” said the drover. 
with the ten horses that I must get to the city by | 
morning, and you can follow in the afternoon.” 

He gave Dick advice about riding, and how to 
manage the horses if they should baulk or run, He 
also gave directions where Dick was to meet him 
in the city, and then went into the tavern for his 
supper. 

Dick went into the houseand consulted his mother: 
who made no objections to the arrangement, and ex- 
pressed herself gratified with the liberal payment he 
was to receive for his service. 

After the drover had eaten his supper, and had 
seen that his horses had finished theirs, he started 
for Boston with his ten horses, at a brisk pace. 

About the middle of the afternoon of the nextday, 
Dick began to make preparations for starting with 
his charge. He noticed, sitting upon the piazza, two 
men. They had come to the tavern in a buggy some 
time during the previousnight. During theday they 
had probably learned about the horses. Both of 
them were evil-looking, and their voices were brutal. 
He had noticed that under the seat of their buggy 
was a saddle and bridle, and also that their horse 
was a pretty strong one. 

Dick had gone to the barn to get his horse ready 
to saddle. As he stood in the stall he heard voices 
on the outside of the barn, just against the stall in 
which he was. A gruff voice said, in a low tone, 
“We needn’t overtake him before he gets within 
about two miles of Brighton. It’s better to let him 
take the nags as far as possible, than for us to do it. 
Wecan come up to,him on the turnpike. There’sa 
clump of woods just before you get to the Norcross 
bridge, that will be the. best place to stop him.” 

“But you don’t mean to hurt him, do ye?” asked 
another voice. 

“Hurt him? No. We'll ride up and scare him! 
It’ll be all right. He won’t show fight! Then we 
can march him into the woods, and tie him to a tree. 
That’ll keep him safe till we’ve finished the business 
in Brighton.” 

“Well, how?” 

“How? You fool! why, we can sell the horses 
| easy enough in a day, and raise the wind, and then 
make tracks for Canada. The fact is, this is a god- 
send. We’re about used up, and the money must 
come somehow, or we shall flnd ourselves behind the 
stone walls on the other side of the river.” 

“Good!” said the other, under his breath. 

“Now he'll be off before long,’’ resumed the other. 
“We can follow on beliind, and gradually close up to 
him as we get near the bridge. He’ll not show fight, 
but if he does, we can manage him.” 

The two then sunk their voices so low that Dick 
could not hear what was said. Fora moment his 
knees trembled, and the perspiration started from 
his body; but he soon became calm, and began to 
think thematterover. ‘It won’t do to tell mother,” 
he said to himself, ‘for if I do, she won’t allow me to 
go, and I want the ten dollars!” so he determined 
to start on his journey, and run the risk of being 
overtaken. 

We cannot commend his resolution, for he not only 
risked his employer’s property fer the sake of ten 
dollars, but he had no right to do any thing that his 
mother would disapprove. 

He peered out from between the cracks, and saw 
that the men had left the yard. 

He was a boy of expedients, and he decided at once 
upon his course of action. Creeping out of the stable 
by the back way, he reappeared in front of the tav- 
ern where the two roughs were seated. Then he 
looked up at the sun, and called out to his mother 
through the hall, “I think I’d better be starting, 
don’t you?” 

She replied, “Yes. It will be nine o’ciock before 
you'll get to Boston if you start now. So you bet- 
ter be on your way.” 

He immediately went to the stables, aud in fifteen 
minutes reappeared on the roan’s back, leading the | 
ten horses by their long halter, the end of which he 
wound about his arm. 

His mother stood at the side door of the tavern as 
he passed, and said, ‘Be careful, Dicky. Don’t stop 


to-morrow afternoon, for I’ve work to do in the | ay 





“'ll goon | } 





on the way, and get back by noon to-morrow.” 


his long ride, with a mind far from being at case. 

The weather was good. The sky was clear, and 
a moon was lying in the eastern sky, though it was 
daylight. In due time the sun went down, and 
darkness overspread the landscape. The road was 
hard, and the dust flew up freely in white clouds. 
The ten horses trotted along very quietly, and Dick 
looked with great admiration at the ten intelligent 
heads, and the ten broad, powerful backs; that moved 
along so obediently at his id 

He was now on the straight highway to Boston. 
The distance from his home was twenty miles. If he 
followed the main road he would arrive at the city 
at about nine o'clock, or thereabouts. But he was 
not going straight on. 

He knew that there was a road that turned to the 
left from the tarnpike, a short distance from the 
Norcross bridge, and that by using this it was possi- 











ble to strike another road parallel to the turnpike 
which would also take him to the city. 


The men had said that they should not follow him 


at once, so at least for atime he could feel at ease, 


ile rode on, without the smallest drawback. His 


horse was an easy trotter, and she also seemed to be 
accustomed to the business in which she was en- 
gaged. 


As milestone after milestone was passed Dick be- 
gan to feel more and more nervous. He urged for- 


| ward his horses, and at about half-past eight had the 
| ‘atisfaction of seeing the side road open upon his left 


hand. Ile whipped his horses around the corner, 
as he left the main road he looked back. It was 
ght moonlight, and he could see the turnpike quite 
inly. The re was nothing but the broad, straight 
white road, with its banks of trees on cither side, 

very calm and very peaceful in the cool radiance of 
the moon. 

The new path was not as much travelled nor as 
well kept as the turnpike. But Dick passed on 
slowly, and in a little while reached the other main 
road. 

He stopped to rest his nags, and to look about him. 
If the men had started halfan hour behind, they had 
probably hurried their horse, and very likely were 
now at the bridge. Not finding him, they would go 
back to look for the horses’ tracks. Then they would 
discover his ruse. Infact, they might even now pos- 
sibly be close upon him, 

He raised his whip, dug his heels into his horse’s 
sides, and started his charge forward again, increas- 
ing his speed as he went. 

He now had two miles to go. Theroad wasstraight 
and broad. 

His horses followed well, and the dust flew. He 
looked back, continually, and felt a sense of relief 
when arise in the ground shut out the end of the 
cross road. 

He continued this way for a quarter of a mile. 
There were no houses to be seen in the distance 
though he had just passed one or two. 

Further on he could see that the road sunk down, 
and he remembered that it lay across a sort of marsh 
about a half a mile in width. It was a cold and 
dreary place, and he longed to be over it. He began 
to go down hill. Still he carried his head sideways. 

All at once he heard the sound of a distant hail, 
even above the noise ef his horses’ hoofs. He instine- 
tively pulled up and listened. It was repeated. It 
was behind him. In a moment he heard, not the 
sound of wheels, but the sound of horse’s hoofs, gal- 
loping and rapidly approaching him. He shouted 
to his horses, and spurred on his own, using also 
his whip freely. They dashed down the hill ina 
cloud of dust and at breakneck speed. Dick glanced 
back, but could see nothing. He reached the marsh 
road. A gust of wind blew aside the screen of white 
powder, and Dick saw on the crest of the hill a dark 
object that looked like a man on horseback, and he 
knew it was his pursuer. He urged on his horses, 
The lights of the suburbs of the city were still an 
eighth of a mile off. They looked very bright and 
promising. 

The man was rapidly gaining upon him. Soon he 
heard a voice shouting to him to stop. He began to 
despair. The man was almost upon him. He caught 
hold of the rope and secretly unwound it from his 
arm so as to throw it off and let the horses free the 
instant he was overtaken, and just then he hearda 
terrific oath and a confused noise. 

He looked behind. There was the robber’s horse 
upon his knees and the man was lying flat in the road 
with his head rooting in the dust. He saw the vil- 
lain get upon his feet and stagger to his horse, which 
had fallen over and was kicking and sprawling up- 
on its side. 

Dick gave a sigh of relief and kept on his way at 
the best speed possible from the wearied horses, and 
with hanging heads and loudly beating hearts they 
and their master entered the city just as the nine 
o’clock bells were ringing. He soon led his charge 
into the yard of the city stables, and the clattering 
of the horses’ hoofs brought out the drover, who was 
waiting for him. 

Dick told his story, and the next morning two of- 
ficers were scanning the roads in search of the two 
thieves, but they were never found. 

Dick was paid his ten dollars, and his fare was 
also paid in the stage-coach that went past his 
mother’stavern. The man told himthat he deserved 
more money for his pluck and energy, but that was 
all he could afford to give. 

“All right, sir,’ said Dick, ‘I’m satisfied. I had 
} a ride and a race, and I’ve five times as much money 
as Lexpecied. I think]’ve been treated generously 
as it is.” 

And when he reached home, who can doubt that 
after hearing of his narrow escape his mother could 
not find it in her heart to upbraid him, even though 
she was grieved that he assumed so grave a risk and 








a 


“All right, mother!’’ said Dick, and lhe commenced | responsibility without asking her assent. But moth- 


ers will forgive. There is this to be remembered, 
however, that if Dick did escape serious consequen- 
ces, boys who need forgiveness generally suffer in 
some way for unfilial conduct. 


~2>> 


DIES OF GRIEF. 

Old Pete Bean had been a digger of wells in this 
locality for thirty years. His old business, his labor 
anda » isted in delving down into the 
bowels of the earth in search of springs of living 
water. He lived a life of loneliness and celibacy, 
and procured his meals at*Mrs. Kenora’s boarding 
house, on Front Street, between Market and Win- 
chester. He was truly a good old man. His, firm 
and fast friend, his companion in hours of toil and 
leisure, was a large dog that was hardly ever known 
to be absent from the side of Peie. 
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Peter was digging a well on Front Street, not far 
from his lodgings. He had reached a depth of forty 
feet, and was still industriously delving in the earth. 
His assistant, on the surface of the earth, had just 
hauled up a bucketful of dirt, which was carried to 
some distance and emptied out, and the bucket de- 
tatched from the rope, as was usual, lay on the edge 
of the pit. 

Peter was below wiping his brow or cheerfully 
delving, no one knows what, when his faithful dog, 
having got loose, rushed madly about in search of 
his master. The vigorousand excited animal bound- 
ed toward the pit to bark down to his friend at the 
bottom, knowing he would get a friendly answer. 
This enthusiastic friendship of the dog proved the 
death of the man. In jumping to the edge of the 
pit, he drove the bucket before him into it. There 
was nothing heard afterward but a low, painful 
groan, and all was still below in the dark and narrow 
hole. 

When Peter was taken out it was found that the 
bucket had fractured his head. He died instantly. 
Justice Spellman held an inquest in an hour or so af- 
terward, and the jury having become acquainted with 
these facts gave their verdict accordingly, laying all 
the blame of the terrible accident on the dog—the 
last creature that would have injured or allowed 
others to injure a hair of his master. 

So great was the grief or affliction of the animal 
on finding that the cold hand of Peter caressed him 
no more and the voice of Peter failed to reply to his 
friendly yelps, that he Jay under the dead man’s 
couch yesterday and died himself. It is a curious— 
and sad as curious—episode in life and death.—From 
the Memphis (Tenn.) Appeal, Nov. 10. 

or 


VISIT TO THE REFORM SCHOOL. 

We have not space to describe all the institu- 
tions on Deer Island, in Boston Harbor, but will 
glance at two of them, the House of Reformation 
and the House of Industry, as the inmates of 
the former are boys and girls, and many of the 
inmates of the latter are young. 





THE DORMITORY, 


There remained in the House of Reformation 
May 1, 1872, the time of the making up of the 
last Annual Report, 264 boys and 31 girls. 

These boys and girls were sentenced here for 
various acts of misbehavior, the principal of 
which was truancy, Of 204 boys and girls com- 
mitted during 1872, about one-half were truants. 
Most of these truants are cither children of in- 
temperate parents, or from some misfortune, are 
destitute of the restraining influences of a good 
home. 

They are not regarded as criminals, but as un- 
fortunates, and are sent to the House of Refor- 
mation for moral instruction, rather than pun- 
ishment. 

Of the remaining 100 boys and girls 75 were 
sentenced for vagraney, that is, for being com- 
mon wanderers about the streets, with no one to 
eare for them. The ages of those committed 
vary from seven to sixteen years; far the greater 
number, however, being nine, ten and eleven 
years of age. - 

The length of their sentences runs from three 
The 
largest number of boys in the institution at any 
one time during the year was 301, and the largest 
number of girls 43. 

The House of Industry, which is in the same 
building, is a penal institution, and its inmates 
are older, and are persons who are held responsi- 
ble for gross misbehavior. During the last year, 
4,417 persons, of whom nearly one-half were fe- 
males, were committed here. Of these, 8,368 
were sentenced for drunkenness, and 899 for be- 
ing common drunkards. About one-half were 
women, and the larger part of these women were 
young, many of them being under twenty years 
of age. To this simple statement we need add 
no reflections. 

The boys and girls in the House of Reforma- 
tion are very kindly treated, and are kept con- 
stantly at school. They have a large play- 
ground, and are given plenty of time for recrea- 
tion andexercise. They havea neat dining-hall, 
and a laree and well-ventilated dormitory, in 
which are, perhaps, two hundred beds. 


months to five years, or during minority. 








This dormitory is a singular-looking room. 
The bedsteads are iron, and the beds, which are 
covered with white counterpanes, are arranged 
in long rows, and are about a foot apart, only 
one boy occupying a bed. 

At one end of the room are small sleeping 
apartments, like cells, with iron grates, into 
which refractory boys are locked during the 
night. 

The schools are under the direction of Rev. J. 
W. Dadmun, an excellent Methodist minister, 
and known to many of our readers as the author 
of several popular religious melodies, among 
them “There’ll be no sorrow there,” and “Come 
all ye saints to Pisgah’s mountain.” In com- 
pany with one of the officers of the institution, 
who showed us every courtesy, we visited the 
boys’ schools. 

The school-rooms were neat, and tastefully or- 
namented with maps and pictures. Each boy 
occupicd a separate desk. The personal appear- 
ance of the boys was somewhat remarkable, 
considering the character of the place. There 
were some vicious-looking countenances, but 
nine out of ten had faces full of intelligence and 
feeling. They were boys who had been driven 
here by the force of hard circumstances. Most 
of them had been sentenced for vagrancy. 

It would hardly seem that there could be so 
many vagrants—boys wandering about the 
streets without any steady home—in a city so 
full of noble charities as Boston. But the pinch 
of winter brings out these unfortunates, and 
compels the policeman to see many a pitiable 
sight, and to hear many a distressing tale. 

We were recently waiting at the librarian’s 
desk at the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
when there applied for help a genuine Boston 
vagrant, in all of his rags and destitution. It 
was a bitter cold night, else he would not have 
been here. In mild weather such boys can live; 
itis only the darkest days of winter that force 
them to places of public charity. 

The lad had a face that indicated impulsive 
feelings and keen perceptions. But the low 
brow, and restless eyes, and coarse mouth, 
showed the low moral nature. He had been 
drinking; such boys seem to get liquor even af- 
ter all their resources for getting food and lodg- 
ing have failed. He was bitterly weeping; he 
had no overcoat nor mittens, nothing to warm 
him but the soul-destroying liquor within. The 
frosty air had used him roughly, but had whet- 
ted his appetite, and he felt sharply the cravings 
of hunger. 





“Have you any father?” asked Mr. Gray, the 
librarian. 

“No; he is dead.” 

“Any mother or friends?” 

“Not one to befriend me in the world.” 

His lip curled bitterly, and there was an ap- 
peal in his famishing face more touching than 
words. 

“Would it not be better for you to apply for 
help to the city government?” 

The question unintentionally suggested the 
Island to the boy’s mind. 

“What'll I do?” said he, in a tone of despair, 
his eyes moistening at the thought of being 
turned away. “What’ll Ido? I haven’t any 
work. I went to the police station once, and if 
I go there again they’ll send me to Deer Island 
asavagrant. What’ll I do?” 

He sunk into a seat in the office, and his 
head dropped upon his breast, a picture of friend- 
lessness and degradation. The world to him 
was an utter solitude. He was welcome no- 
where, and the keen winter air was moaning 
without, and drifting the snow from the houses 
and trees against the panes. 

“What canIdo?’ It was an appeal not to be 


resisted, and although the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association have involved themselves in 
debt by helping such as he, which is not a legiti- 
mate part of their work, Mr. Gray provided food 
for the lad, and saw that he was properly cared 
for without being sent to the Island. 


THE YOUTH'S 
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The cold weather often compels these street 
boys to apply to the station-houses of the police 
for lodging. They do this only under the pres- 
sure of extreme necessity, for after being regis- 
tered at these places a certain number of times, 
they are arrested for vagrancy and sent to the 
House of Reformation. 

Some of these boys after being educated on the 
Island have made useful men. One boy in par- 
ticular, who was trained in these schools, is now 
a promising law student in the office of a well- 
known barrister in the vicinity of Boston. Mr. 
Dadmun says that the reformation wrought here 
among boys who are brought.for a considerable 
period under the influence of the schools is often 
permanent. 

The chapel in the institution is a very beauti- 
tiful room, tastefully frescoed, with a handsome 
organ. The singing during religious servicesis 
usually performed by the children of the House 
of Reformatien, vocal music being taught in the 
schools. Lectures and concerts are given here 
during the winter, and every effort is made to 
cultivate a refined taste as well as religious feel- 
ing. 

The night was drawing its shadows over the 
sea, as the Henry Morrison left the wharf for the 
glimmering city, that seemed to riselike a bright 
illumination above the water. The blessings of 
parents, friends, a cheerful fireside and a Chris- 
tian home never seemed more dear to me than at 
that hour. God pity the boy or girl who has no 
home. H. ButTERWORTH. 





SAY WELL AND DO WELL, 


Say well is good, but do well is better, 

Do well is the spirit, say well is the letter; 

Say well is godly, and helps to please ; 

But do well lives godly, and giveg the world ease. 

Say well to silence sometimes is bound; 

But do well is free on every ground. 

Say well has friends—some here, some there 

But do well is welcome everywhere. 

By say well many to God’s Word cleaves; 

But for lack of do well it often leaves. 

If say well and do well were bound in one frame, 

Then all were done, all were won, and gotten were 
gain. Old Poetry. 
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THE VIENNA EXHIBITION. 


All over the world people are interested deeply 
in the “Exposition,’’ or,—to use the English 
word,—Exhibition, that is to take place in the 
capital of Austria, beginning in May. And it 
really promises to be a very attractive exhibition 
to everybody who can be there to see it. 

These “Expositions,” or “Exhibitions,” or 
“World’s Fairs,” have become quite the fashion 
since England was so successful with the first of 
the series in 1851; but they are something more 
than a fashion, and so will last, at least until 
after our country has taken her turn in holding 
one in 1876. ” 

They help to bring the people of different na- 
tions together, and to make them acquainted 
with each other. The Russian sees how Ameri- 
cans live, what machinery they use for this pur- 
pose and that, what they make and how they do 
it. The Chinese or Japanese who visits the 
great Fair learns European ways and finds out 
perhaps for the first time that the methods he 
has always known are neither the only or the 
best methods. All the families of the human 
race meet on equal terms. All are both teachers 
and learners. It is a contest for the highest 
honor on the peaceful field of art and industry. 

It has for a long time been the intention of 
Austria to hold the Exhibition now so soon to 
be opened, but many circumstances have stood 
in the way of the undertaking. Now, however, 
all difficulties have been removed. Europe is at 
peace, Austria has settled some of the questions 
that have troubled her statesmen, and the indi- 
cations are that this Fair will be one of the most 
useful and interesting ever held. 

The preparations have been made on a large 
scale. There will, it is expected, be exhibited 
specimens of the skill and industry of almost 
every nation of the earth, and sight-seers will 
be there from every civilized family of the hu- 
man race. 

Besides having the history of former great Ex- 
hibitions to guide them, so that they can profit 
both by the successes and the mistakes of the 
French and English, the Austrians have one ad- 
vantage altogether their own. Vienna is more 
like the cities of the East than any other capital 
of Western or Central Europe. It has a pretty 
strong flavor of orientalism about it. This is 
owing altogether to its position on the Danube, 
and its trade on that river, which soon leaves 
Austria and flows through Turkey. 

Venice is, to be sure, somewhat oriental in its 
character, also, chiefly because in the Middle 
Ages it was so long and so closely connected in 
trade with the East. As Wordsworth says, Ven- 
ice “held the gorgeous East in fee, and was the 
safeguard of the West,” meaning that while 
Venice received great profits from her Eastern 
trade, she fought long against tie Turks, and 








did more than was done by any other country to 
prevent Europe from being overrun and cop. 
quered by the followers of Mohammed. 

But we are speaking now about Vienna~or 
Wien, as the Germans, who ought to know, cal] 
it. Vienna, too, was a “‘safezuard of the West,” 
and was twice besieged by the Turks. In tray. 
elling eastward it is the-last of the great cities 
of Central Europe, and its history, its strects 
and its environs, constantly remind the traveller 
of the East and of the past. 

The position, therefore, and the character of 
Vienna will give a peculiar interest to the ap 
proaching Exposition, such as no other nationa| 
Fair has had. The people of the East are near. 
er to Vienna than they were to Paris or London, 
They will be more at home in that ancient city 
than with Gaul or Briton. It can be easily 
reached by the Danube, and also from Trieste 
by way of the Adriatic. For these reasons there 
will probably be a massing of Eastern men and 
Eastern things at this Exposition such as has not 
been seen in Europe before, and will not be like. 
ly to be seen again. Itis said that the Shah of 
Persia will be there, as he intends to begin his 
journey to Europe in April. This will be alto. 
gether a novelty, as no Persian monarch ever ly. 
fore left his country except for warlike purposes, 
And it is also expected that the Sultan of Turkey 
may be induced to visit this great exposition of 
the world’s progress in art and science. 


DERIVATIONS. 

DEATH, as the name of a person, is certainly re. 
markable. Who would choose such an appella- 
tion for himself or his children? A gentleman 
bearing this name petitioned the Legislature of 
Massachusetts to change it, and, oddly enough, 
the person who presented the petition was a Mr, 
Graves. We are less surprised at the existence 
of this surname, when we learn that it was orig. 
inally a compound of two foreign words—De 
Ath, a title derived from the name of a place. 

DosBin is another name of any thing rather 
than a romantic character, and yet the original 
of this name would be exceedingly well adapted 
for the hero of a romance, being no other than 
St. Aubyn, altered into Tobyn, and so gradually 
corrupted into Dobbin. This etymology is con- 
firmed by numerous analogies, such as Sampole 
and Semple from St. Paul, and Sidney from St. 
Dennis. 

DiMITyY is a cotton material supposed to have 
been manufactured first in Damietta, and taking 
its name from thence. But a Greek derivation 
is now considered more probable. An ancient 
writer mentions a factory in Sicily, which pro 
duced amita, dimita, trimita and exhimita, ma- 
terials consisting of one, two, three or many 
threads. 

ORCHARD does not at first sight seem to have 
any connection with either yard or garden, and 
yet both these words are included in its ctymelo- 
gy. In the Dutch language an orchard is called 
a boom-geard, i: e., a tree-garden. In old Saxon 
it was ort geard, softened into ort-yard, which 
is in pronunciation the same as orchard. Tle 
word was donbtless originally wort-yard or 
geard, an herb-yard or garden; the wort being 
the same as in such compounds as motherwort, 
liverwort, &c., and supposed to be the same as 
the German wurz, derived from the Latin viridis, 
green. 





<> 
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BAD BOOKS AND WHAT THEY 
MAKE. 

Our readers will remember the article in the 
Companion about the influence of vile pictorial 
and ten-cent novels on boys, and the case of tlie 
five young thieves who had a “cave” under Tre 
mont Street Bridge, Boston. The following 
should go with that as an instructive compan- 
ion-piece: 

Two lads hailing from Manchester, Eng, 
bearing the highly-romantic pseudonyms of 
Dick Turpin and Claude Duval, Ifave just been 
committed from a police court in that city on’ 
charge of entering achurch and stealing from 
thence a brass rod and a Prayer Book. On being 
apprehended Master Claude Duval told a singt- 
lar story. 

He confessed to having, in association with 
several juvenile accomplices, committed various 
robberies, apparently with no particular pur 
pose. Churches were made the especial object 
of such *dventures; and the sacrilegious an 
youthful crglars appear to have been satisfied 
with the fact of getting into the building am 
getting somcthing out of it, without much I 
gard to the value of the booty. 

We entirely agree with the London Daily News 
when, in allusion to the foregoing, it says, the 
source from which these young scoundrels de 
rived their inspiration is obvious. ‘The pe 
nicious literature which makes heroes of ruffians 
furnishes its annual quota of juvenile delin- 
quents, with results reaching further than the 
merely humorous incidents of such a trial 3 
that mentioned. When young robbers find they 
cannot stop a carriage, and compel the lady i 
side to come out and dance a minuet on the ad 
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ceed to the burglarious entering of buildings. 
Forthwith they discover that a watch can be 
awned for ten shillings; and their subsequent 
experiences may be imagined.” 

The story is an old one, and not very gratify- 
ing. It is sincerely to be hoped that some of 
these days this awful trash,coming under the 
term “pernicious literature,” will attract the at- 
tention of our own authorities. Freedom of the 
press does not mean absolute freedom to sell 
adulterated literature, any more than a license 
to sell marketable commodities bestows upon the 
yender the privilege of adulterating his goods. 
We punish the adulterator of food when he is 
caught, why not see if the adulterators of litera- 
ture cannot be caught and punished also. 


— 


BROUGHAM A GOOD SON, 


The late Gov. Briggs, of Massachusetts, made ita 
matter of duty to write every day to his wife when 
separated from her. His public duties at Washing- 
ton or Boston might be very engrossing, but nothing 
could keep him from the performance of this duty. 
An article in Fraser’s Magazine says that Lord 
Brougham was equally faithful in writing to his 
mother. He was one of the busiest of men, writing 
learned articles for the Edinburgh Review, making 
eloquent speeches in Parliament, and famous pleas 
before the Courts, and taking a prominent part in 
reform movements. But, when pressed by engage- 
ments of many kinds, so that a moment’s leisure was 
hard to find, he never neglected his daily letter to his 
mother. 

This fact reveals a sunny side in his nature. He 
was often cynical, sarcastic, even savage in his treat- 
ment of others, for which, of course, there is no ex- 
cuse, but to his mother he was tender, thoughtful 
and reverent. 








SMALL BEGINNINGS, 


It is comfortable to have rich parents, and all the 
helps needed for study or for starting in life. But 
the most successful men are generally those who 
have few advantages at the start, and make their way 
by conquering difficulties. 

Sir Astley Cooper stood for years at the head of the 
medical profession in London, and his income some- 
times overran $100,000 a year. But he hada hard 
fight with fortune at the start. When studying at 
Edinburgh, he ged to get along on a dollar and 
a half a week, and never thought of complaining of 
hislot. After settling down to practice in London, 
he received only twenty-five dollars from patients in 
an entire year. 

But, however small his income or discouraging his 
prospects, he kept hard at study and work, and in 
due time the success came. Many of the most emi- 
nent lawyers and physicians in England and the 
United States could tell a similar story. 


42> 


BRITISH EMPIRE IN INDIA. 

The population of the British empire in India is 
nearly as large as that of the Chinese empire. It has 
been commonly reckoned at 100,000,000, but recent 
statistics put itatafar higher number. The tribes, 
subject to the direct authority of Queen Victoria, are 
said to number 186,000,000; while those under native 
princes who own allegiance to her rule number 55,- 
000,000. This makes an aggregate of 241,000,000 sub- 
jects. 

If Russia, in her expedition against Khiva, comes 
into conflict with British India, she may find her 
military strength overmatched by the warlike races 
ofIndia. Under British officers they would make a 
formidable foe ; and if the choice lies between British 
and Russian rule, it is said that they will choose the 
former with great unity and enthusiasm. Already 
the native press is discussing the possibilities of the 
future, and recommending a stern resistance to Rus- 
sian ambition. 
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SATURN’S RINGS, 

People of strong imaginations have often thought 
it would be a fine thing to live in Saturn, and see 
the splendid rings spanning the sky at night, and 
also to watch the movements of his numerous satel- 
lites. But recent investigatiens seem to prove that 
the rings cannot be made of either solid or liquid 
matter, as in either case they would break up and fal] 
on the planet. 

A scientific Frenchman, Mr. Hirn, maintains that 
they are composed of small particles, possibly like the 
meteors that go with comets. When the dark side is 
turned to us, it does not look black, as it must ap- 
pear if either solid or fluid; but the light shines 
through, as if open spaces abounded. An American 
astronomer, some years ago, asserted that the earth 
also has a ring, like Saturn; and that the zodiacal 
light, which streams up the western sky after sunset, 
issucharing. If Saturn’s rings are no more brilliant, 
or clearly defined, one would care little to see them. 
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LOVING AN ENEMY, 

Capt. Marryatt was, to use a common phrase, a 
good hater. He was éasily irritated, and his anger 
was fierce and enduring. But when a young man 
he learned to love an enemy simply by saving his 
life, A midshipman named Cobbett, on board the 
ship, was a bitter enemy, delighting to do mean and 
brutal things to irritate him. There was no love lost 
between them. But one day Cobbett fell overboard 
and was in danger of drowning. 'Marryatt, who 
could swim like a duck, plunged into the’water, and 
supported him until a boat reseued both of them. 

Such an act might well have won the gratitude of 
Cobbett. But it affected him much less than-Mar- 
ryatt. The latter wrote to his.mother, “From that 





moment I have loved the fellow as 1 never loved 





friend before. All my hate is forgotten. I have 
saved hislife.”” Anact of kindness to an enemy helps 
us wonderfully toward loving him. 


———___ +o 


FUNNY ENGLISH AMONG ENGLISH 
CHILDREN. 


Among the humors of teaching occur some cases 
of dulness and incompetence (in both pupils and in- 
structers) which excite pity and ridicule together. 
An English School Inspector tells these stories: 


A manager of a school once told me he considered 
it quite enough if children could perform the me- 
chanical work required in doing their sums, and 
that it was not to be expected that they should be 
able to think at all about the way of doing them. 
“My idea is,” he added, “that children should be 
taught not to think, but todo as they are told.” I 
asked him what they were to do if told to think. 


In the following examples the effect of the mechan- 
ical theory is exhibited. One girl who had begun to 
compose a little, showed some of her performances, 
which certainly betrayed as little ‘‘think” as a com- 
position well could. Theinspector says: 


She told me she had been matting letter-writing, 
so Lasked her to write a letter to her mother, de- 
scribing what she had done and seen since she left 
home in the morning, how she came to school, what 
she saw and heard there, andso on. She wrote: 


Dear mother,—I went to School and there was 
some maps and cards & forms & desks & chairs & a 
clock & lamps & 2 stoves & slates & books pens and 
inkwells & boys & girls & ladies & the schoolmaster 
& a gentleman & 

Your affec Daughter 


Ata school near this I got the following written 
answers to written questions in geography, which 
was taken up as a special subject: 

“The top of the map isthe West and the East is at 
the botten of a map at the left, and A Strait is a place 
where there are a grate many houses and A cape isa 
thing what we ware—A river means a great sea, A 
Island is a little country and a Oceans is the Sevent 
Trent & the Owes.” 

I once asked a boy how birds get about from one 
eg toanother. As I got no answer I explained to 
1im that I did not mean by walking or hopping, but 
that I wanted him, for instance, to tell how a spar- 
row would get over a river, or from the ground to the 
top of a house. I passed the question on, and the 
next boy said,— 

“It would fly.” 

“Can men fly?”’ I asked. 

“No.” 

“Well, then, tell me something which a bird can 
do that you and I cannot do.”’ The boy looked 
about for some time, and at last shouted out “lay 
eggs.” 

——+or-—____- 
THE MAYOR’S MISTAKE. 

Blunders of the Partington kind generally cause 
one laugh, and go in single glory on their harmless 
way; but once ina while a blunderer narrowly es- 
capes getting into embarrassment by his verbal ig- 
norance. We remember the story of the country 
landlord, who, anticipating a big company, once sent 
for fifty boxes of sardines, but wrote syringes instead, 
and got (to his great wrath and amazement) fifty 
boxes of “pewter squirt-guns’! The following is 
not quite so bad, but it reminds us of it: 


In one of the cities of New Hampshire, some years 
since, a man named H. was clected Mayor, and very 
important hethought his position. During his term 
of office a fire company sent word that they should 
visit. his city and remain several days. The Mayor 
called a meeting of the City Council to see what 
should be done toward entertaining the firemen. 
He wanted to show the hospitality of the city in its 
most munificent form, and proposed that a collation 
should be given the strangers. 

“And what,” asked one of the aldermen, “do you 
propose to put on the table for the collation?” 

‘We'll give them,” said his honor, in reply, “hot 
coffee and sardines.” 

One of the council thought that sardines and coffee 
were hardly up to the mark for nengry firemen. 

“TI know better,”’ cried the Mayor, in an angry tone. 
“Sardines are hearty, and will be just what hungry 
men need.” 

“Perhaps,” said an alderman, ‘“‘his honor does not 
know what sardines are.’’ 

The Mayor sprang to his feet, angry all over. 

“I know,” he shouted, ‘“‘what sardines are as well 
as you do, or any other member of the Board! I’ve 
eaten enough of them in my life. They are easily 
prepared. Just take two pieces of bread and put a 

iece of ham-between them, and then your sardine 

3 made.”’ 

His honor sat down amid a roar of laughter. Sar- 
dines and sandwiches were rather mixed in that 
man’s mind. 


+> 


THE “LAST OF THE MOHEGANS,” 


Cooper’s novel did not paint the final hero of the 
race. It seems there are about a hundred left. A 
correspondent of the Hartford Courant gives the fol- 
lowing facts relative to the Mohegan tribe of Indi- 
ans, who recently became citizens of Connecticut: 


They live on a reservation in New London County, 
have abandoned the methods of livelihood practiced 
by their ancestors, and subsist like their white neigh- 
bors, by agriculture and the arts. Formerly their 
lands were undivided, but partially cultivated; now 
each family possesses a small farm, in which the 
Legislature has given them a title by a special law, 
and which contributes to the supply of their wants 
by its cultivation. They live comfortably, and for 
general intelligence will compare favorably with any 
of the neighboring communities. They have a good 
school, with all modern appliances. and a larger 
number of children attend in proportion than in any 
of the neighboring districts; indeed, although the 
tribe numbers about one hundred souls, there is no 
person over ten years who cannot read and write. 
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ILLUSTRATED CHRISTIAN WEEKLY, 

Pictorial art is a powerful teacher, and we know of 
no illustrated paper so well adapted to teach right 
lessons in a family as this. As a pictorial print, it 
ranks well among the best English periodicals of the 
kind, and.as a literary paper it is their superior. Its 
articles on current topics are liberal and discriminat- 
ing, treating them from a Christian point of view. 


pictures and cartoons, which are its most important 
features, are from the pencils of artists who do credit 
to their high calling as moral and Christian instruct- 
ors. American Tract Society, New York city. 
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TROUT WITH HOLES IN THEIR TAILS, 


Dishonesty is never safe. Tricks as sharp as their 
own often wait on the knavery of thieves: 


Returned Moosehead Lake tourists tell funny 
stories. Some — in that vicinity—they are de- 
nominated land sharks—have a fashion of stealing 
fish after they are caught. A party that had caught 
a large number of nice trout, put them in a box 
perforated with holes, and set the box into the pond 
to remain over night, so that the fish might be fresh 
and nice to take home to their expectant families on 
the morrow. During the night, fish, box, every 
thing, were stolen. 

The land sharks frequently steal the product ofa 
good day’s fishing and sell the fish to the very per- 
sons from whom they had been stolen. A gentleman 
who must have been a railroad conductor, or a grad- 
uate from that position, had a cute way of detecting 
these thieves. 

He kept a punch in his pocket, such as is used by 
conductors on passenger trains in punching tickets, 
With this he punched the tails of all trout found 
dangling on the end of his line in the sport of fish- 
ing. One night a large lot of tish that he had cap- 
tured “came up among the missing.’ He was to 
leave the next day for home. In the vicinity of the 
stage office a fisherman appeared, offering for sale a 
nice lot of trout, caught, as he said, the night before. 

The gentleman instituted an examination, to find 
that each and every fish bore his mark—the punch 
through the tail- and on this proof he claimed the 
whole lot, and had the fisherman arrested for 
larceny 

————___+o+____—_ 


: SPECIMEN COPIES. 


1@> Specimen copies of the Companion, 
Circulars, Cards and Premium List will be 
sent to persons who may wish them for the 
purpose of getting new names. 

———— +o 
AN OLD-FASHIONED WINTER, 

It is often said that our climate is changing, and 
we have milder winters and hotter summers than 
were common a century ago. But everybody, we 
think, will be satisfied that the present winter is 
equal to the best specimens of the olden times. An 
exchange says: 


A gentleman residing in Piscataquis County, 
Maine, who has kept an accurate record of the 
amount of suow as it fell each year for twenty years 
past, states that the average annual amount during 
that time has been 74inches. This year he finds the 
amount of snow which fell before the storm of 
Monday to have been 92 inches, and Mbnday’s storm 
was at least eight inches more—making about 100 
inches so far. Last year at this time 50 inches of 
snow had fallen, so it seems there has been nearly 
double the usual amount this year. 


Napoleon’s army, which was beaten not by the 
Russians but by their winter, would have fared quite 
as badly in marching through Maine or Minnesota 
during the past month. 


A SPECIAL OFFER, 


The Companion given with other Publica- 
tions. 


We will send to any person, the Companion, and 
either of the Publications given below, at the fol- 
lowing reduced rates. Payment must be made in 
advance. 


Harper’s Weekly and the Companion.... 

Harper's Bazar and the Companion .. 

Ilarper's Monthly and the Companio 

Lippincott’s Magazine and the Companion. 

Galaxy and the Companion .............006 

Appletons’ Journal and the Companion... 

Scribner's Monthly and the Companion................ 

Congregationalist and the Companion, including the 
picture offered by the publishers, ......ccccccsccccees 4 
The subscriber tothe Congregationalist must be a 

new one to that paper. 

Watchman and Reflector and the Companion, includ- 
ing portrait of Spurgeon offered by the publishers... .3 80 
The subscriber to the Watchman and Reflector must 

be a new one to that paper. 

Peterson’s Magazine and the Companion.............. 

Godey’s Lady’s Book and the Companion, including 
the picture offered by the publishers...............- 5 

American Agriculturist and the Compani ood 

Advance and the Companion...... 

Sunday Magazine and the Compan 

Good Words and the Companion.... . 

Arthur's Home Magazine and the Com 
ing the picture offered by the publishers, 

New York Observer and the Companion... +3 
The subscriber to the Observer must be a new one 

to that paper. 
Zion’s Herald And the Companion...........-+++- eseees 355 










$4 60 
60 
60 





3 £282 













USE THE 


Eureka Machine Twist, 
50 and oe Spools, 


EUREKA BUTTON-HOLE TWIST, 
10 Yard Spools. 

They are warranted in every respect, and are the best 
for hand or machine use, Forsale at retail by all frim- 
ming Stores, and at wholesale by all small ware Jobbers, 
and by the manufacturers, SEAVEY, FOSTER & BOW- 
MAN, 33 West Street, Boston. 49eowst 









“Oe SNe a TH 
. 
A NEW TOMATO! 

I introduce this season a new tomato, the CANADA Vic- 
TOK, which is probably the earliest of all varieties. It 
combines just what is wanted, viz:—extreme earliness, 
large size, the round shape, solidity, richness ofcolor, with 
an entire freedom from greenness and cracking around the 
stem, and first-class cropping qualities. Single packets of 
25 seeds, 25 cents; five packets, $1. Packets of 
lected from the few very earliest, 50 cents My Seed 
Catalogue free toall, Dealers supplied at a liberal dis- 
count. JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 
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LARGEST ORGAN ESTABLISHMENT IN THE 
WORLD. 
Seven Extensive Factories. 
J. ESTEY & COMPANY, 
Brattleboro’, Vt., U. 8. A. 
THE CELEBRATED 


Estey Cottage Organs. 


The latest and best improvements. Everything that ts 
new and novel. The leading improvements in Organs 
were introduced first in this establishment, 


Established 1846. 
8 SEND FORILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 4t 








An Illustrated Book of 64 pages, that every ono should have, 


Sent free post paid, by BOND, MARTIN & CO. Springfield, Mass. 


JOHN BB. CALDER, 
Wholesale dealer in 
FOREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS. 
Dealers’ List forstamp. Agents Wanted. 
101 Westminster Street, Butler Exchange, 





1 Providence, R. I. lat 
j EBSTER’S PATENT BUTTON-HOLE 
WORKERS. Patented June 27, 1871. 


Awarded first premium at the American Institute and 
Maryland Institute Fairs, 1871. 


Is one of the most 
important inven- 
tions of the age! 
The most perfect 
Button-Hole 
Worker ever in- 

- vented! So simple 
that a child can 
work a more per- 
fect button-hole 
with it than the 
most experienced 
hand can work 
without it, Every 
stitch is taken 
with the most per- 
ect mechanical 
Sj accurac Is used 
SS entirely independ- 
Went of the sewing 
§ machine, and will 
last a lifetime. 
Does away with 
pricking the fin- 
gers, straining the 
eyes, and withim- 
rfect and irregu- 
button 

civ 






























J SS 5 Nad - use t 
they are worth their weightin gold. Over elev 
sand sold during the first week of their introduction. 









Moore’s Rural New Yorker and the Companion........ 
Christian Era and the Companion, including the pic- 
ture sent by the pubjisher postpaid,..............000- 
The subscriber to the Christian Era must bea new 
one to that paper. 
Hearth and Home and the Companion............0++++ 400 
The Nursery and the Companion.......... 
The Independent and the Companion 3 
The subscriber to the Independent must bea new 
one to that paper. 
New England Farmer and the Companion............. 
Wood’s Household Magazine and the Companion, 
The School Festival and Companion............ 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet and Companion. ........ 
Phrenological Journal and the Companion, inc 
picture offered by JOUrMal.........005 cececeeeressees 








The subscriptions to these Publications can com- 
mence at the time they are sent us. We do not fur- 
nish Specimen copies of any of them. They need 
not necessarily be ordered to the same person, or 
the same Post-Office as the Companion. Our re- 
sponsibility ends when subscribers receive their first 
number. 








BOUND VOLUMES 
Of the Youtn’s COMPANION for 1872, in cloth and gilt, are 
now ready and can be had for $225 each. Ifsent by mail 
64 cents extra will be required for postage, otherwise shall 
send them by express. Address 


PERRY MASON & CO., 





Its stories aud poenis are from the best pens, aud its 


Boston, Mass. 









cal and travelling agents wanted everywhere. They sell 
at sight, and give over 100 per cent. profit. Sample 
ton-hole Worker and sample Button-hole Cutter packed 
ina neat case, with full directions for use, together with 
sample of our new and novel way of canvassing, sent to 
any address on receipt of 65 cents. Orders by mail receive 
prompt attention. Address WEBSTER MANUF AC- 
TURING CO., Manufacturers, Ansonia, Conn. Please 
state in what paper you saw this. 8—4t 





TH E It is a long time since anything has 
appeared in religious art so lovely and 
CHRISTIAN *®° exauisite in design and execution 
as this large and elegant line and stip- 

Ss. ple steel engraving, which is SENT 


FREE to every subscriber to 


é * a 19 
“Arthur's Illustrated Home Magazine, 
so long a favorite with the people. Price of Magazine, 
with picture, $2 50a year; or, for 6 months, with picture, 
$150. In Clubs, 3 copies one year for $6; 7 copies, $12. 


Samples Numbers 15 cents. Agents wanted everywhere. 
Large commissions. 
phia, Pa. 


T. 8S. ARTHUR & SON, — 





Novelty Printing Presses 


THE BEST YET INVENTED 


For Amateur & Business Purposes 
And unsurpassed for General Job 
Printers. 

Over 8,000 in Use. 
BEN. O. WOODS, Manufacturer, 
And dealer in every description of 
PRINTING MATERIAL. 

349, 351 Federal & 152 Kneeland Streets, 
Boston; Branch Store, 43 Vroadway & 
&8 Mercer Sts., N. ¥Y. Agents, Kelly, 
Howell & Ludwig, Philadelphia; J. he 





Edwards, St. Louis, Mo., A. C. Kellogg, 1 
Chicago, ll. Send for Pamphict. 
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For the Companion. 


GIFTS IN SLEEP. 


“So He giveth His beloved, slecping.’—Ps. 127: 2. 
TRENCH’'S VERSION. 


O Lord, this gracious word of thine 
Lightens the darkness o’er me creeping ; 
No longer will I watch or strive, 
Since thou dost bless me, e’en in sleeping. 
“So,”—portioned out just as I need, 
Yet full with thy sufficing sweetness ; 
“So,’”’—calm and restful with the grace 
That witnesses of heaven's completeness. 
Thy choicest givings oftener come 
By rest of soul than aught of striving; 
By quietness and confidence 
That, childlike, cease from vain contriving. 
Thou hastest not through heaven’s long years, 
Full oft thy glory waiteth hidden; 
And shall the soul that walks with thee 
Impatient hasten on, unbidden? 


80 now I give each rising care 
Into thy sure, thy solemn keeping; 
Laying my burdens on thy heart, 
Who giv’st thy beloved sleeping. 

I trust thee for all future want, 

As for each present blessing needed, 
=’en like the babe that sleepeth soft 

In mother-arms, all care unheeded ;— 
E’en so awaking, oft I find 

Some dear surprise of hidden treasure, 
For thus the Lord, who slumbers not, 

Gives richest bounty without measure. 
O, sweet such sleep beneath God's wing, 

Quiescent in His strong sustaining! 
Nor hand nor heart need fitter strength 

For all the work of His ordaining! 

Lord, use me in thy service here, 

For longer, or for shorter reaping ; 

Then grant thy full “remaining rest,” 

And give to thy beloved sleeping! 
M. 8. 
o> 
For the Companion. 
CHRIST THE ONLY CURE. 

A few weeks ago we were talking with an offi- 
ecr of the Boston Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation at the Association Rooms, when a young 
man entered, and, turning away his head as the 
color of shame flashed into his fine face, said,— 

“T am obliged tocome to you again. IT have 
no work, and no means to get food or lodging. 
T am sorry, but somchow I can’t help it.” 

His eyes, which were expressionless and blood- 
shotten, seemed to wander about aimlessly, as 
though wishing to avoid meeting those of the 
officer. His carelessly-arranged clothes, his un- 
combed hair, and his hesitating, conscious man- 
ner, all indicated a sense of moral guilt that 
burned like a flame of torture within. 

“You have been drinking again,” said the offi- 
cer. “I hardly know whether to show my pity 
or indignation,” he continued, speaking to me 
aside in a low tone of voice. “There are some 
cases where the only thing that will arouse the 
will and the conscience is to tell in severity the 
plain truth.” 

“Yes, I have fallen again,” said the applicant. 
“T tried to reform, but it was no use—I am so 
tempted.” 

“But this is the third time you have come to 
us in this situation. We have twice received you 
with sympathy and kindness, and have done for 
you all that we could. But you have broken 
your solemn promise, broken your pledge, you 
have been ungrateful, and now I tell you can- 
didly, I have no confidence in you. ‘There is no 
hope for you, except in an entire surrender of 
yourself to Christ, and that you have neither the 
desire nor the will todo. The chances are nine- 
ty-nine to an hundred that you will fill a drunk- 
ard’s grave. Your moral power is gone, and you 
have got to rely upon something beyond your- 
self, or you are lost,—lost to the world, to socie- 
ty, to all that is worth living for—and forever 
lost!” 

The words stung the young man to the quick. 
He knew that they were true; that he was no 
Jonger master of himscif. He felt their force. 
The last latent energics of his soul were aroused, 
He gradually raised his eyes, now full of feeling, 
and filled with gathering tears, to the officer’s 
face, and said,— 

“Do you 
Heaven?” 
“Yes, Ido.” 


“Do you believe that God will keep me, a poor, 


believe that there is power in 


THE YOUTHS 
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“Yes, I know He will.” 

“Well, then, God will help me.” 

The officer, who was at heart a very sympa- 
thetic man, and who had spoken thus plainly 
because he was convinced that it was the kindest 
thing he could do, now gave the young man 
proper Christian instruction, and provided for 
his temporal wants. 

From that hour, I am glad to be able to say 
that the course of the young man was changed. 
He began to rely upon the strong arm of God. 
He prayed as one who was struggling from the 
abyss of death. Trusting, believing, he was sus- 
tained, and received the assurance of pardon in 
Christ, and is now a professing Christian. 

A case like this is not an uncommon one. A 
young man, amid the temptations of a great 
city, indulges in sin till his moral power is lost- 
He has the knowledge of the right, without the 
power to doit. His will is diseased—paralyzed. 
Like Esau, he has parted with his birthright. 
For cases like these Christ is the only cure. 


“T will lift up my eyes unto the hills 

Whence cometh my help. 

My help cometh from the Lord, 

Who made heaven and earth. 

He will not suffer thy foot to be moved, 

Behold, He that keepeth thee shall not slumber.” 
There is one reliance when earthly supports 
fail; there is one arm to which the helpless may 
cling and not perish. “The Lord is nigh unto 
all who call upon Him; His car is open to their 
prayer.” H. BuTTERWORTH. 





THE SHIPWRECKED SAILOR. 


Many years ago, in one of the Sabbath schools 
in England, there was a boy so wicked and de- 
praved that he was expelled from the school for 
his bad conduct. He was a source of great grief 
to his widowed mother. After awhile he went 
on board aship and became a sailor, entering 
into all the vices so common among sailors. 
During one of his voyages a fearful storm 
overtook the ship, and on a dark and fearful 
night it was wrecked. All perished except this 
wicked young man. Floating along in the dark- 
ness, his feet at length touched a rock. He 
climbed up and found a resting-place. But every 
returning tide covered this rock several feet with 
water. In his distress he cried to God, promis- 
ing to devoteshis life to His service if spared. 
He remembered one solitary text of Scripture 
which he had Jearned in Sabbath school—a very 
singular text, not often quoted, found in Num- 
bers 23: 9,—“From the top of the rocks I see 
him.” This text came to him with wonderful 
force as he sat on the rock, far from land. He 
prayed God to send a ship to rescue him from a 
watery tomb. Confessing his sinfulness, he cried 
to Jesus to save him. 
Morning dawned; in its gray light, far in the 
distance, he discerned a ship, no bigger than a 
man’shand. As it drew nearer he made signals, 
waving his jacket. They rescued him. Grateful 
to God for His mercy, he fulfilled his vows. As 
soon as possible he returned to that Sabbath 
school from which he had been expelled, and 
told of his wonderful deliverance from death, 
and of his conversion to God. A thrill of joy 
went through that school. Hebecame a devout, 
sincere Christian, and rejoiced in that Redeemer 
who did such great things for him. 
Is it not written, ‘‘His way isin the sea, and 
His path in the great waters, and His footsteps 
are not known?” Truthfully and beautifully 
has the poct Cowper written: 

“God moves in a mysterious way, 

His wonders to perform; 
He plants His footsteps in the sea, 
And rides upon the storm.” 


+> 


A BRAVE YOUNG LADY. 
Since Grace Darling, we have added to the list 
of heroic female water-rescuers the names of Ida 
Lewis and Matilda Phillips, and now on the 
same roll of honor we must place Lucinda Conk 
lin. The Boston Globe says: 


The gallant deed of Miss Lucinda Conklin, of 
Long Island, should be recorded in terms of fit- 
ting praise. It seems that two boatmen, on Fri- 
day last, who were returning from Long Island 
with a load of provisions, found themselves in a 
perilous situation amongst the drifting ice, and 
soon after their skiff upset. 

One of the men who could swim succeeded in 
reaching the boat, and climbing upon its keel 
was comparatively safe, while the other, nam 
John Mason, who could not swim, clung to a 
floating piece of ice, which was barely sufficient 
to keep him afloat. Directly opposite the place 
at which the boat was capsized is the residence 
of Mr. Conklin, a farmer. When the cries for 
help were heard, Mr. Conklin was away from 
home, and there were only three women and a 
little boy in the house. 

All rushed to the beach and saw the struggles 
of the drowning man, but for a moment they 
were so paralyzed that neither of them had 
presence of mind enough to make a movement 
to aid him. Then, Miss Lucinda Conklin, with- 
out stopping to consult her mother or sister, 
waded out into the bay, determined to make at 
least one effort to save Mason. 

At this part of the bay the beach is broad, and 
shelves out very gradually, so the brave woman 
was enable to wade to within a very few feet of 
Mr. Mason. But as she moved forward clearing 
the ice from her path with her hands, the water 
deepened little by little, until at last, when she 
was only cicht or ten feet from the man she 
sought to save, only her head was above water. 








miserable drunkard?” 


exhaustion. He had clung to the ice for so long 


a time that his hands had become numb and 
almost powerless, aud Miss Conklin saw, from 
his efforts to relieve his hands by placing one of 
his elbows on the cakes of ice, that his chances 
of life were not worth a minute’s purchase. 

With a heroism seldom or ever paralleled, she 
plunged into the deep water, and with a few 
vigorous strokes reached the drowning man. 
Although exhausted, he was still sensible, and 


brave woman. 

She had warned him against seizing hold of 
her in such a manner as to impede her motions; 
so when she reached him he placed his hands on 
her shoulders, and in a few seconds, thanks to 
her good swimming, both stood neck deep in the 
ice cold water, and began wading shoreward. 
As Miss Conklin reached the shore she fainted 
away, and was carried to the house by her rela- 
tives, Mason, nearly frozen to death, following 
slewly in their wake. Miss Conklin was thor- 
oughly exhausted by her exertions, as well as 
by the tremendous excitement under which she 
had labored, and did not recover for two er 
three days. Mason’s companion stuck manfully 
to the keel of the boat, and in due course of time 
was hauled ashore. 

Miss Conklin is a young lady of about the av- 
erage size, but her country training has imparted 
to her much more than the average strength of 








inquiry, which each time received ‘reply, though 
the blandness gradually disappeared. 


As the train approached Dalton, the foreigner 


leaned over to ask the inevitable question, when 
he was interrupted with,— 


“See here, my man, where are you going? If 


you'll let me know [jl tell you when to leave 
the train.” 


“Where am I goin’?” said the foreigner. 


“Faith, ’m goin’ to Omaha, an’ is it the next 
faithfully obeyed the instruction given by the | place?” 


44> 
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SCHOOLS IN EGYPT. 
Egypt has lost its old glory. It once stood at 





the head of ancient nations in intelligence and 
power. Now its people are noted for ignorance 
and indolence. 
Archbishop Whately, has recently started schools 
at Cairo, with great success: 


An English lady, a daughter of 


Miss Whately soon opened a “Ragged School” 


for girls, and pursued her project under great 
difficulties. 


She took the ground floor of a house in one of 


the poorest localitics in Cairo, and engaged two 
young girls, members of a Syrian family in re- 
duced circumstances, to assist her. 
was in readiness Miss Whatcly began to scarch 
for recruits. 


When all 


At first nothing could be more dis- 


her sex. Although not beautiful, she is spoken 
of as interesting and piquante in style, and is 
very popular in the neighborhood in which she 
resides. 
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WHERE SHALL THE BABY’S DIM- 
PLE BE? 
Over the cradle the mother hung, 
Softly crooning a slumber-song ; 
And these were the simple words she sung 
All the evening long: 


“Cheek or chin, or knuckle or knee, 
Where shall the baby’s dimple be? 
Where shall the angel’s finger rest 

When he comes down to the baby’s nest? 
Where shall the angel’s touch remain 
When he awakens my babe again?” 


Still, as she bent and sang so low, 
A murmur into her music broke; 

And she paused to hear, for she could but know 
The baby’s angel spoke: 


“Cheek or chin, or knuckle or knee, 
Where shall the baby’s dimple be? 
Where shall my finger fall and rest 
When I come p han to the baby’s nest? 
Where shall my finger’s touch remain 
When I awaken your babe again?” 


Silent the mother sat, and dwelt 
Long in the sweet delay of choice; 
And then by her baby’s side she knelt, 
And sang with pleasant voice: 


“Not on the limb, O angel dear, 
For the charm with its youth will disappear; 
Not on the cheek shall the dimple be, 
For the harboring smile will fade and flee; 
But touch thou the chin with an impress deep, 
And my baby the angel’s seal shall “om 

J. G. HOLLAND. 

+o 
THE HUSSAR AND HIS WAR 
HORSE. 

Here is a gallant little story which we should 
love to see told in a ballad by Bret Harte. It is 
an incident of the Franco-Prussian war: 


A German cavalry soldier and his horse were 
captured in the fight at Le Bourget, and taken 
off with other prisoners. Three days after the 
fight they halted for the night in a village. The 
poor fellow was sitting in the evening near the 
window, thinking how he might eseape, while 
his noisy captors round the fireplace were fud- 
dling themselves with wine. 

Suddenly he hears in the strect the neighing 
of a horse. He belicves it is his brave steed 
escaped from a shed where she had becn placed, 
and in search of her master. One of the panes 
of the window was replaced by paper; boring 
with his finger a hole in it, he lays his mouth to 
the opening, calling, cautiously and coaxingly, 
“Lizzy, Lizzy.” 

A joyous neighing was the reply, and “Lizzy” 
is close to the window; in a moment the whole 
frame of the tis hed, and before 
the tipplers know what is the matter the captive 
soldier is outside and on the bare back of his 
faithful mare. 

As if the sagacious animal knew that the life 
of her master was at stake, she runs off like a 
whirlwind, and yet she is not urged on by spurs 
or bridle, for the francs-tireurs have taken the 
boots off the rider, and the bridle is hanging with 
saddlein the shed. Shots are fired after them, 
and bullets whiz past their ears without stopping 
the horse. The hussar does not know the way, 
but “Lizzy” remembers it, and after thirty-two 
hours both arrive at the ~*~. of Le Bourget, 
dead beat, but happy to again with their 
comrades. 
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BOUND TO STOP IN TIME. 

If all railroad travellers were as inquisitive as 
the Irishman, in the following incident, they 
would never be carried beyond their station : 


Two Pittsfield lawyers, journeying from 
Springficld westward, a few days since, hap- 
pened to sit in front of a foreigner and his wife 
who were little versed in American travel, and 
fearful of going wrong. At the first station the 
an sana interrupted the lawyers’ conversation 
with,— 

“What place is this, sir?”’ 

“West Springfield,”’ was the bland reply. 

In a short time the train stopped again, and 
again the question, — 

“What place is this, sir?”’ 

“Westfield,” said the lawyer. 

Russell, Huntington, Chester, Becket, Wash- 











By this time Mason showed positive signs of 


passed their dwellings. 
came frightened, and declined to make any fur- 


couraging than the result of her attempts to get 
seholars. Not only was she unable to obtain 
any among the Moslems, but her efforts soon ex- 
cited against her a considerable amouut of prej- 
udice among the mothers of the girls whom she 
had invited to attend her school. 

They flung dust at her, and cursed her as she 
Her little assistants be- 


ther efforts to induce girls of their acquaintance 
to become scholars. 

Three months afterward, however, Miss Whate- 
ly had no fewer than forty-six pupils, almost all 
of them Moslems. Her school is now held in 
high estimation both by Moslems and Copts, and 
the jealousy which was at first shown to her has 
gradually disappeared. 

Encouraged hy the success which had attend- 
ed her school for girls, Miss Whately determined 
to open one for boys. This she did in 1864, be- 
einning with a class of sixteen, which in a short 
time increased to seventy. In fact,so numerous 
were the applications for admission, that Miss 
Whately was unable to admit all who presented 
themselves, partly from want of school build- 
ings, and partly from the inability to obtain 
good male assistants. The latter difficulty, 
however, she was able to overcome, having ob- 
tained the assistance of a Syrian gentleman of 
exccllent education, Mr. Mansoor Shakoor, and 
by-and-by that of his two brothers also. From 
that time to the present the school has gone 
on gradually increasing in numbers and reputa- 
tion. 





CURIOUS EPITAPHS. 

From a “Book of Epitaphs, Quaint, Curious 
and Elegant,” recently published in England, 
the following have been selected. The necessity 
of rhyme is well illustrated by this touching cpi- 
taph: : 
Under this stone, aged threescore and ten, 

Lie the remains of William Wood-Hen. 


N.B. For Hen read Cock. Cock wouldn’t come 
in rhyme. 


Epitaph: 
Here lies John Bunn, 
Who was killed by a gun. 
His name wasn’t Bunn, but his real name was Wood, 
But Wood wouldn’t rhyme with gun, so I thought 
Bunn would. 
Another: 
This little hero that lies here 
Was conquered by the diarrheer. 
Here is a curious specimen, found in the Old 
Grey Friars, Edinburgh: 
Here snug in grave my wife doth lie; 
Now she is at rest, and so am I. 
The following is a beautiful instance of conju- 
gal affection: 


Here lies my dear wife, a sad slattern and shrew; 
If I said I regretted her, I should lie, too. 


On Mr. Box: 

Here lies one Box within another— 
The one of wood was very good, 
We cannot say so much for t’other. 

I will select but one more from the very large 
collection before me, and would specially com- 
mend this for the imitation of all your readers 
who may desire a similar eulogy: 

An honest fellow here is laid, 

His debts in full he always paid; 


And, what’s more strange, the neighbors tell us 
He brought back borrowed umbrellas. 


eee ee 
FIGHTING WHALES. 

Prof. N. S. Shaler, upon the authority of Capt. 
John Pease, an old and observant whale-fisher, 
writes as follows in the Jannary number of the 
American Naturalist, concerning the frequent 
struggles between the male sperm whales: 


The conflicts between the males of sperm 
whales cause great damage to the lower jaw. 
The evidence goes to show that at least two per 
cent. are creoked more or less, and one in several 
hundred very badly bent by these struggles. 
There are two specimens in the small muscum 
at Nantucket, which are singularly contorted; 
one of them is bent laterally into one turn of & 
spiral. Capt. Pease tells me that he found one 
that was bent sidewise at right anvles to the 
proper position, and firmly fixed there, seeming 
to be permanently fastened in this singular 





ington and Hinsdale each brought out the same 





sition. In fighting, the males rush at each 0 
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with opened jaws, and strike in passing. The 
great speed and power of these massive creatures 
must lead to the most serious results from such 
collisions. Capt. Pease once found a sperm 
whale nearly dead on the water, with lower jaw 
hanging by a single band of ligament a few 
inches through. Sharks and crustaceans were 
devouring the creature, but the wrench which 
had crippled him must have come from one of 
his own kind. 
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For the Companion. 


THE NUT PICKERS. 
CuapTer II. 

“Did you square your words, girls?” asked 
Aunt Lois, next morning, looking at Garry and 
Fanny with a smile. 

“Yes, we got ‘Eden’ right off, and Fanny said, 
in a minute, ‘Pope ends with e,’ so we spelled it 
right out,” said Garry. 

“But we could not get that missing letter in 
the corner of ‘bottles,’”’ said Fanny. 

“You had better try a new word entirely. It’s 
no help to have a word nearly square, but an ag- 
gravation rather.” 

“What do those‘Blank’ puzzles mean, Aunt 
Lois?” asked Garry. 

“Didn’t Ihear you say you started those?” 
asked Winnie. 

“Perhaps so,” said Aunt Lois. ‘Atleast I had 
never seen one, when it occurred to me, in think- 
ing of some words which were spelled the same 
both backward and forward, that others were 
equally curious which backward made a good 
word, although not the same”—— 

“Like what?’ interrupted Winnie. 

“Well, drawer and reward, for example.” 

“R-e-w-a-r-d—so it does,” said Garry. “But 
how about making it into a puzzle?” 

“The first one I tried was this,” said Aunt Lois. 
“He was who came to —.”’ The puz- 
zle was to fill the blanks with the same word, 
first forward, and then backward.” 

“Well,” said Fanny, “what was that one?” 

“He was reviled who came to deliver,” replied 
Aunt Lois. 

“T don’t believe you could make a better one,” 
said Winnie. 

“Perhaps it is as good an example of the kind 
as one often sees. Then other forms of varying 
these blanks readily Occur. One is by using the 
same word spelled just alike in each blank, but 
whose difference in meaning depends upon the 
pronunciation or accent merely.” 

“T don’t know of any such word,” said Winnie. 

“See if any of you can think of a word which 
may have two very different meanings by accent- 
ing it upon a very different syllable.” 

After thinking a moment some one said,— 

“Minute and minute.” 

“That is a good example,” said Aunt Lois. 

“You wouldn’t think,” said Fanny, “that just 
accenting that a little differently would make it 
mean either sixty seconds or a very little thing.” 

“Tell us another such word,” said Garry. 

“Entrance and entrance,” said Aunt Lois. 
“Then you can vary the blanks again by a mere 
transposition, which I do not think so complete 
as the other two methods, though itis often used. 
As good « one of this kind as I have thought 
of is, ‘When help was called for in 
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“I never could see through that,”’ said Winnie. 

“When help was called for in Macedonia, aid 
came on; you can also make it ‘no aid came,’ 
though you can see the other is the most satis- 
factory where you have a choice.” 

“Well, I understand about the blanks now,” 
said Garry. ‘They always looked as if nothing 
could be in them to me.” 

“How is it about the ‘buried cities?” asked 
Winnie. 

“I puzzled over those when I first saw them,” 
said Aunt Lois, “and supposed it was going to 
be a task something like uncovering the ruins of 
Ninevah to get them out. But you can bury 
and uncover citics, when you know how, in less 
time than it takes to explain the plan to you. 
Itis simply to give a sentence in which the name 
of some city shall occur—the last letter or let- 
ters of some word in the sentence, joined to one 
or more in the next, spelling it. In this way 
you can bury poets as well as jewels, treasures, 
any thing.” 

“Give us a buried jewel, please,” said Fanny. 

“See the pear lying on the ground.” 

“Pearl,” said Garry. 

“It’s real pleasant to have them explained so 
nicely, Aunt Lois,” said Fanny. 

“And real nice to have little eyes see into 
thins so readily,” said Aunt Lois. 

“T shall watch out for the squirrel corner every 
week,” suid Garry, “and maybe we shall ‘bury 
Some cities there ourselves yet ”” , 

“And square some six-lettered words, without 
@n unfinished corner,” said Fanny. 

“So I shall have to look out for all of you in 
the end,” said Aunt Lois. J.P. B. 

















For the Companion. 
THE LITTLE RUNAWAY. 


Little Fred was in the hall, 
Playing with his rubber ball, 

And throwing it against the wall; 
When he heard some music sweet, 
Coming nearer up the street, 

And the drum began to beat, beat, beat. 





With a joyful little shout, 
He quickly looked about, 
To see if he could not get out; 
And he found, with great delight, 
That by some strange oversight, 
The hall door was not shut tight. 





Then throwing down his bat, 
He seized his grandpa’s hat, 
Much too big,—but he never thought of that; 
And in oue minute more 
He was outside of the door, 
Running harder than he ever ran before. 





But the soldiers marched so fast, 
He was left behind at last, 

And soon out of sight they passed; 
And then this little stray 
To his very great dismay, 

Found out that he had lost his way. 





Very strange looked the place, 
And the tears began to chase 
Each other down his hot little face. 
And faster still they pour, 
As he bursts out with a roar,— 
“I shall never see my mamma any more.” 


i af : i 






But mamma had missed the noise 
That is made by little boys,— 
She missed the little laughing voice; 
When she saw the open door, 
And his ball upon the floor, 
She was frightened as she never was before. 





Ah! then the search began, 
_As down the street she ran, 





And she asked on the way every man— 
“Have you seen a little fellow? 
Blue eyes and curls so yellow? 
Do you know where he is gone, can you tell, 0?” 





But though in such a fright, 
She went exactly right, 
And she came upon a wretched little wight, 
With blue eyes and golden wig, 
Dirty as a little pig, 
In a hat that was a monstrous deal too big. 





Then he flew into her arms, 
Quite forgetting his alarms, 
And his kiss her anger all disarms; 
And he said, “I’ll always stay 
After this at home to play, 
And will never, never, never run away.” 
ELIZABETH SILL. 





LITTLE BLACK JIM. 

Jim was a poor little colored boy, who had no 
father, and whose mother worked very hard in 
the kitchen of a lady, for food and elothes for 
herself and her little son. 

Now Jim could have very few of the little 
treasures which so delight the hearts of boys 
and girls, whether their skin be white or black. 
So when the nice, soft white snow fell, and cov- 
ered the bare, dead earth from sight, and every 
little boy in M—— was wild with delight, and in 
such eager haste to reach the hill with his sled, 
poor Jim could only hide his cold, bare hands in 
his pockets, and watch the sports of the more 
fortunate children. 

Whenever a little boy’s sled broke down, or 
any accident occurred, a shout for Jim always 
brought him to the spot, and any aid Jim could 
give was cheerfully and freely given. But as I 
watched their sport from my window, I was sure 
that there was ever a longing, wishful look in 
Jim’s dark eye as he righted up some crippled 
sled, and saw its little owner joyously rush down 
the hill again. [I used to wonder why these little 
boys did not lend a sled to Jim, now and then, so 
that he might look glad and happy with the rest; 
but the time was always so very short, the school- 
bell would ring so soon, and every little boy so 
eager to get just as many rides as he could. 

Poor Jim scemed quite forgotten, only when 
help was needed, and then I never knew Jim re- 
fuse. 

“Well, did poor Jim go through the winter 
without any fun?” I hear some impatient little 
reader ask. No; Iam glad to say that there was 
joy, even for little Jim, before the winter was 
over. It so happened that Santa Claus came 
that way in his yearly round of making good 
boys and girls happy, and what should he bring 
Jim but the very prettiest sled seen on the hill 
that winter. The little boys all seemed very elad 
to see Jim with his newsled. And thenI thought, 
as [looked from my window, surely these little 
boys are not selfish, after all, only so eager for 
their own sport as to forget the less fortunate 
children around them. , 

I wish you could have heard the boys shout, 
and hurrah, and clap their hands, as Jim went 
down the hill on his own sled, the happiest boy 
in the whole village. 





BE USEFUL. 

I will tell you, Allen, how a little child can be 
useful. 

He can pick up a pin from the floor. 

He can play with his little sister. 

He can tell mamma when the baby cries. 

He can reach the stool that she may put her 
foot on it. 

He can hold the cotton when she winds it. 

He can teach a little child his letters. 

And he can make his mother happy by being 
a good boy. 











STOP LOSING LEAD PENCILS. 
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ONE DOZEN sent oo for 50 cents. Samples and 
prices to Agents for 10 cents, 'H. T. CUSHMAN, North 
ennington, Vt. 9— 











Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
1. 
CHARADE, 


In city, country, village, town, 

My first goes rattling up and down; 
Nor for my second stops its course 
But rattles on with added force. 


My second, let it be confessed 

Is far from what you'd call depressed} 
Though oft it proves a burial ground 
Where much of hidden good is found. 


My whole once roused an army’s ire 
And proved the spark to light a fire 
Which filled the land with horrors dire. 





A great defect in character, 


3. 
CURTAILMENTS. 


Curtail a seed, and leave to strike. 
To value, and leave an animal. 

A prong, and leave to sound. 

A book, and leave a nickname. 

. To freight, and leave a youth. 

A series, and leave a bond. 


Pom oper 


RUTHVEN, 
4. 


WORD SQUARE, 


1, An animal. 8. i. sword. 
2. A proper name, 4. To thrust, 
6. Finished. 


5. 
REBUS, 





Good advice. L 


6. 
A BASKET OF FLOWERS. 


Herr Saro seemed pleased with America. 

I would like a pansy ring, Annie. 

Harness old Hannibal, Sam, directly. 

Please, mamma, rig old Dinah a bonnet. 

Alec, Amelia and Tom can go in the buggy. 
Will I give youa pin? Kiss me, then, darling. 
Aunt Corelia has gone to Europe. 

“Hould aisy, there, ye baste.” 





Conundrums. 


Why are coals the most contradictory articles 
known to commerce? Because, when purchased, 
instead of going tothe buyer, they go to the cellar. 

Why is the road of the transgressor so hard? Be- 
cause it is so much travelled. 

How to get all the music out of a grand piano. 
Let a steam fire-engine play on it a few minutes. 

When is a house like a bird?) When it has wings. 

When isa milkman like a fiddle? When he iea 
cream-owner (Cremona). 

What is the difference between a mare and a may- 
or? If you beat her, she will go; if you beat him, 
you will go—to prison. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Began, Exude, Guide, Added, ag & 

2. Tinkle, Hiss, Uproar, Neigh, Din, Echo, Rum. 
ble, Clank, Laughter, Alarum, Patter.—THUNDER- 
CLAP. 

8. A czar’s wife is styled a czarina. 

4. Mary, Edgar, Ellen, Sadie, Matthew, James, 
Stephen, Emma, Lydia. Edward, George, Martha. 

5. Nocharm—monarch. A driver—arrived. 

6. Learn to economize. 
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AMERICANS VERY WASTEFUL. 

Better cooking, slower eating and fewer unwhole- 
some dishes, would improve the average American 

stomach and the average American brain, and make 
ts as mucha greater people as we should be healthier. 
We are according to how we treat ourselves; and 
considering our other advantages, we ought to blush 
at being behind other nations in the simple economy 
of bread and butter. 

One of our leading literary journals recently de- 
clared that more good food is worse wasted in this 
country than anywhere else on earth, and the fact is 
admitted by all who have had the opportunity to 
break bread at European tables, It is a proverbial 
saying that a Frenchman will get three courses out 
of a bone, and the economies of the German are 
almost equally famous. 

The dense populations, the low wages and the dis- 
tinctions of classes in Europe compel the people to 
make the most of what they possess. There is very 
little waste, and hardly any trace of the tendency to 
dyspepsia, which is so peculiar to Americans; and 
human life is longer and happier in consequence. 
Our people, bent upon getting through the world in 
a hurry, and generally careless of their diet, might 
learn something from the Englishman, the French- 
man and the German, and even from the stolid Indian 
of the far West. 

— 
RALPH THE CROW. 

Crows are naturally practical jokers. Even Poe's 
Raven was probably fooling when hescared the poet 
with his ‘“‘Nevermore.”’ A writer in the American 
Sportsman says: 

Some years ago, being out shooting with a friend, 
he slightly wounded a young raven. Having heard 
of the ease with which these birds ry 4 be tamed, 
we begged the life of the captive, and, having tied 
his legs, brought him home in the buggy. Ina few 
days he entirely recovered from his wound, and be- 
came very familiar, amusing and mischievous. 

His usual perch was the top of ashed, which stood 
onan alley much frequented by pigs, poultry and 
stray dogs. Ralph would watch his chance, and 
when a pig came near his perch, he would alight 
upon the back of the astonished grunter, and ride 
him about, quickening his po by repeated digs of 
his beak, and shouting his delight most vociferously. 

If he saw a dog lying in the alley gnawing a bone, 
he would steal softly behind him, and giving hima 
dig in the back, fly away to his perch with a mis- 
chievous chuckle, before he could retaliate. The 
dogs would frequently be so much disconcerted by 
the attacks of the mysterious enemy, as to abandon 
the field and the bone together, and Ralph would 
enjoy the spoils. 


— _ 
GRANDFATHER OF LOBSTERS, - 


In the natural history collections of D, W. Sawyer, 
Deputy Collector of Customs at Boothbay, we saw, 
last week, the great-grandfather of all the lobsters. 
This patriarch of the crustacea was immense in size, 
one claw containing as much meat as an ordinary 
lobster, and must have weighed, when alive and 
hearty, between thirty and forty pounds, It had ev- 
idently led a secluded life, avoiding the traps of the 
lobster-catchers, so fatal to its race, and equally 
shunning those fierce contests in which its brethren 
are so prone to engage, and in which they inflict so 
much damage on each other’s members. ‘The claws 


of the patriarch are perfect, and he evidently died of 


old age. No longer able to provide for his daily 
wants, he had just strength to crawl upon the shore, 


work was done. 


out” under Arctic skies, and how flame and frost 
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lobsiers and of men, and brought him welcome re- | 
lease from the cares of his subaqueous life. Maving 
run his appointed race, his shell now adorns the walls 
of the Boothbay Custom-House, the wonder of all 
beholders. Few men dying leave so much behind.— 
Portland Transcript. 


+r —— 
“BARBER”-OUS TREATMENT. 


A fellow who has beén shaved in China says the 
barber first strapped the razor on his leg, and then 
did the shaving without any lather. The custemer 
remonstrated, but was told that the lather was en- 
tirely useless, and had a tendency to make the hair 
stiff and tough, and was, therefore, never used by 
persons who had any knowledge of the face and its 
appendages, 

After the beard had been taken off—and it was done 
in a very short time—the barber took a long, sharp, 
needle-headed spoon, and begun to explore the cus- 
tomer’s ear. Then the barber suddenly twisted his 
subject’s neck to one side in such a manner that it 
cracked as if the vertebrie had been dislocated. 
“Hold on!” shouted the man, alarmed for the 
safety of his neck. 

“Allright,” replied the tonsor; ‘‘me no hurt you;” 
and he eoutinnsh to jerk and twist the head until it 
was as limber as an old — dish-rag. 

He then fell to beating the back, breast, arms and 
sides with his fists, then he pummelled the muscles 
till they fairly glowed with the beating they received. 
He then dashed a bucket of cold water over his i.an, 
dried his skin with towels, and declared that his 
Price two cents. 


Scilla 
A SIBERIAN NIGHT. 
A Northern traveller thus describes “camping 


fought each other around the camp-fire: 


After travelling all day, as usual, over a barren 
plain, we camped for the night in a terrible tempera- 
ture of fifty-three deqnese below zero. We madea 
fire, which sent up a ruddy flame ten feet in height, 
but it did not seem to have much influence on the 
temperature. Our eyelids froze together while we 
were drinking our tea; our soup, taken hot from the 
kettle, froze in our tin plates before we could possi- 
bly finish eating it; and the breasts of our fur coats 
were covered with a white frost while we sat only a 
few feet from a blazing fire. Tin plates, knives and 
spoons burned the bare hand when touched, almost 
exactly as if they were red-hot; and water spilled on 
a board only fourteen inches from the fire froze solid 
in less than two minutes. Nevertheless, in our heavy 
fur clothing, we suffered very little from the cold; 
and, after a hearty supper, including dried fish and 
tallow, we crept into our fur sleeping-bags and soon 
fell asleep. 
sasiaaiapilleaititaininn 
WHERE’S THAT LITTLE PETER? 
A family named Peter, hailing from Vermont and 
on their way to Grand Rapids, were seated in the 
Detroit and Milwaukee station recently, when one 
of their boys, a tow-headed lad about eleven years 
old, slipped out of the room, wandered up the street, 
and finally lost himself. The mother groaned and 
wept, the father turned pale, and there was some 
lively getting around until the boy wasfound. Part 
of the anxiety arose from parental love, but there 
was another reason. The boy had on boots a size 
too large, and under his stockings was the sum of 
$248, which he was carrying for the family.—Detroit 
Free Press. 
a oon 


CLOTHE THE NAKED. 


A pleasing little incident, illustrative of a generous 
heart, occurred a few days ago. A woman and a 
little girl, thinly clad, entered and seated themselves 
in a horse-car. Opposite sat a lady dressed in a 
manner suited to the intense cold of the day. Soon 
the former, trembling with the cold, began to weep, 
when the latter took from her well-filled purse some 
money, and put it into the hands of the poor, half- 
clothed woman, whose face lighted with a smile of 
joy as she received that which would bring heat, and 
food, and light, and joy. 

—_—_2—__—. 


A Kentvoky huckster has over his stall this im- 
pressive injunction: ‘Any Man or Boy that takes 
one Apel Without Leave is a lit] Roge in his harte.”’ 


Tur Danbury News thinks there is something 
dreadfully annoying in watching a person doing a 
simple thing in a bungling manner. A Cherry 
Street man thought a neighbor wasn’t harnessing a 
mule as he ought to, and took hold to help, and _im- 
mediately exchanged the role of a Samaritan fora 
rollin the mud. He says no man need look for per- 
fect happiness in this world. 


ONE COLD DAY & passenger in the horse-cars, a 
woman of perhaps two hundred weight, held under 
a shawl a large bundle. Soon she became uneasy in 
regard to it, and it was discovered that the bundle 
was a large stone jug, closely wrapped. Heranxiety 
was caused by the fact that the contents were fast 
disappearing, and the car was suddenly filled with 
the odor of strong cider. When she saw that all 
eyes were turned upon her she said, ‘An’ sure, the 
molasses is running out of the jug.”’ 


A CorRESPONDENT of the Woman’s Journal, rid- 
ing in the cars, gives us the following odd study in 
human nature: 


Enter, a man, his wife and little girl. The woman, 
full of energy, and with all the decision necessary 
when a journey is to be managed, drops into the seat 
her husband selects, up again like an India rubber 
ball, exclaims in high, knowing, and emphatic 
terms,— 

“We aint settin the right way, that’s sartin!” 

Husband—O, yes. 

Wife—Wal, neow I know better. (To a stranger) 
—Which way deu yeou say we're goin’? 

She is assured they are sitting properly. 

Woman—Be? Wal, (dropping into her seat) never 
mind. 1 only come eout o’ the wrong end o’ the 
depot, that’s all; but I kin ride as fast as the cars 
kin run, forerds or backerds, an’ ef eny 0’ yeou git 
there afore I deu, you're lucky, that’s all. 





COMPANION. 


Fue AbSoLU TE Test OF EXCELLENCE.— Ihe truest test 
of excellence in a sewing machine is, after all, the record 
ofits sales. The manufacture of the Wilson Improved 
Underfeed Machine employs animmense manufactory and 
nearly five hundred skilled workmen. The machines are 
turned out at the rate of from eighteen hundred to two 
thousand per week, and are sold faster that they can be 
made. The factory is pushed from day to day with orders. 
There is nothing strange in all this when we consider that 
it isa first-class, perfect machine, capable of any class 
of work, good for twenty years constant service, and cost- 
ing $15 less than the other first-class machines. Sales- 
room at 622 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., and in 
all other cities in the United States. The Company want 
agents in country towns. Com. 





EE in another column, advertisement about Iowa and 
Nebraska Lands. 7—t 


$72 


EACH WEEK.—Agents wanted, Business 
legitimate. J. WORTH, St. Louis, Mo. 7—4t 
42 FA MONTH ! Horse and carriage furnished. 
§$ 2) Expenses paid. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 
9 - 13t 








FOREIGN STAMPS. 10), all different, only 25 
ents. Address THE LONG ISLAND STAMP CO., 
Box 272, Flushing, Queens Co., L. I. 9—lt 


%/ 4TE’S SPECIALTY FOR DYSPEPSIA 
VW cures the disease. H. G. WHITE, Proprietor, 107 
Washington St., Boston, Mass. Price $1 per bottle. 33—tf 


R. MORSE’S Fire and Burglar Proof Safes for 
« Banks, Stores and Dwellings, new and old, at 74 
Sudbury Street, Boston 40—35t 


GENTS WANTED —To sell Landscape Chromos 
at home. Requires no capital. Samples 10 cents. J. 
JAY GOULD, 20 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass, 3—tf 


ROWN’S Shaker’s Extract of Valerian, a sure cure 
for Neuralgia, Headache, loss of sleep, and like dis- 
eases. Sold by all druggists. 25—eow35t 














ORBETT’S Shaker’s Sarsaparilla for purifying and 
cleansing the blood. A valuable medicine at all sea- 
sons of the year. Sold by all druggists. 25—eow35t 


FOREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS and Albums.— 
Send for our new packet list, post free. A large stock 
of genuine stamps always on hand, Address BROOKLYN 


Stamp Co., P. O. Box 154, Williamsburg, N. Y. 9—Itp 


100 23°88 


YEAR ALMANAC, FOR 50 CENTS we 
Month, Week and Day of the Century, also a Pocket Cal- 


send posTrAlID.an Almanac giving every Year, 
73. Extra inducements to Agents. Address 
50—13t 











endar for 1873. 
GEORGE A. HEARD & CO., Boston, Mass. 








 TO&20 perday. Agents wanted! All classes of 
DP Pworking people, of either sex, young or old, make 
more money at work for us in their spare moments, or all 
the time, than at anything else. Particulars free. Ad- 
dress G, Stinson & Co., Portland, Me. j-—ly 


TANTED, AGENTS for Dr. Cornell’s Dollar 
Family Paper—John 8. C, Abbott, the Celebrated 
Historian, Editorial Contributor. A $2 engraving toevery 
subscriber; profitable work for the whole or part of the 
time; rare inducement. Address, B. B. RUSSELL, Pub- 
lishers, Boston, 6—4t 


O THE WORKING CLASS, male or female, 
$60 a week guaranteed. Respectable employment at 
home, day or evening; no capital required; full instruc- 
tions and valuable package of goods to start with, sent free 
by mail. Address, with 6-cent return stamp, M. YOUNG 
& CO., 16 Courtlandt Street, New York. 8—4t 


THE BEST! 











“THE BEST! 





NEEDED BY ALL. 


A HAND PRESS, 


For printing Cards, Envelopes, Labels, etc., and marking 
Clothing. This article consists of Stamp, Case of Txpee 
for setting up and printing any name desired, Bottle of In- 
deiible Ink and Inking Pad, the whole enclosed in a neat 
box, and sent post-paid to any part of the United States 
on receipt of $150. With the aid of this Stamp, 500 cards 
can be printed per hour. Clothing for a whole family 
neatly and indelibly marked, etc., making it an article ur- 
gently needed in every household. Active agents wanted 
everywhere. A large commission allowed. Send 3-cent 
stamp for Agents’ terms. Address H.C. NEWTON, Troy, 


“THE GREAT FIRE AT BOSTON,” 


A splendid colored Engraving, size 13x18 inches, taken 
when the fire was at its height, will be sent, post-paid, by 





return mail, and also “!'nHe Homg CoMPANION,” is 
quarterly, a large and interesting family paper, for a year, 
all for 25 cents. Address H. C. NEWTON, Troy, N. H. 


Golden Pens! 2 dozen Splendid writing golden pens 
for 30 cents; 4 dozen for 50 cents; or 1 gross for $1. Try 
them and you will use no other. 


Stereoscopic Views of the Ruins at Boston, 
over 70 different views, 25 cents each, or $2 25 per dozen. 


A Large, Splendid Engraving of President 
Grant or [lenry Wilson, for only 15 cents, 4 for 50 cents, or 
10 for $1 00. 


Any of the above sent, post-paid, on receipt of price by 
H. C: NEWTON, Troy, N. H 
Agents wanted. 9—lt 














J ta, 


Lf 
Garden. 


f AVN TINADA 
To the Flower and Kitchen 


taining a magnificent New Colored Group of Fl 





Lungs, or Kidney Troubles. 


every Case. = : - Com. 





where he was found lying at the point of death. A 


lobster dying of old age isan interesting object to 
How few of his race escape the great 


contem late. 
maw of humanity, and live out their appointed days! 
Doubtless this patriarch had outlived a 

and was thus left to die unattended and alone. 


and forlorn.” 


lhis progeny. 
He 
must have felt a “strange pity for himself, thus aged 
But death is the good angel alike of 


| Throat Diseases, Coughs and Colds. 


Bronchial Troches.” 


Com. 





No FKARs need be entertained as to the results, if you 
use the White Pine Compound for your Cough, Weak 
It is certain cure in almost 


Scppen Cnancks in the weather are productive of 
There is no more 
effectual relief to be found, than in the use of “Brown's 


their culture. 


Yeow2t 


dress, WASHBURN & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Mercanti!e Saving Institution, 


ington Street, Boston. 
every full calendar month they remain in bank. 


press protection of depositors. 


27th Edition now ready, enlarged and improved, and con- 


lowers, be- 
sides hundreds of engravings, descriptive price list of 3000 
varicties of Choice Flower and Vegetable Sceds, Rare 
Gladiolus, Lilies, Tuberoses, ete., with full directions for 
The most perfect work of the kind before 
the public. *,* Sent free upon receipt of two stamps. Ad- 





EW BANK BUILDING, No. 387 Wash- 
This is the only Saving Bank 
in the State that pays interest on deposit for =~ and 
A The in- 
stittition has a guarantee fund of $205,000 00 for the ex- 
t 


FFB. 27, 1878. 


aa 





op ONDOXN 8 EpreatHe,, 
W. B. SEARS, Agent, 
8—tf 30 Devonshire Street, Boston. 
MILLIONS OF ACRES 

lowa & Nebraska Lands 


FOR SALE BY THE 








Burlington and Mo. River Railroad Co, 
On Ten Years’ Credit at 6 per cent. Interest. 


Products will pay for the land and improvements 
much within the limit of this generous credit. Better 
terms are not offered, and probably never will be. 
Circulars giving full particulars, gratis; call for all 
that are wanted to circulate. 

Come West and thrive, Friends will follow. ° 


A Sectional Map, showing the exact location of 
Towa lands, is sold at 30 cents, and of Nebraska lands at 
same price. For Circulars and Maps apply to 


_ GEO. S. HARRIS, 

Land Commissioner, Burlington, Iowa, 
™ And please say in what Paper this advertisement 
was seen, ease T4t 

POSTACE STAMPS. 
Our illustrated Catalogue, 
Fourts Epition, for 1873, thor- 
2 oughly revised and prices reduced, 
i] 2 $2 pages, the best guide ever pub- 
lished, sent post-paid for 15 cents, 


AS b 
‘ 4 WM. P. BROWN, 
53 Nassau St., N. Y. City. 


Our entire stock must be sold 
this spring. 9— 


HE STUMP SPEAKER.—Being a collection of 
comic speeches and recitations, burlesque orations, 
stump speeches, laughable scenes, humorous lectures, but- 
ton-bursting witticisms, ridiculous drolleries, funny sto- 
ries, etc., etc., translated into the four modern languages— 
Yankee, Dutch, Irish and Ethiopian, for the convenience 
of the public at large. Price 15 cents. 

Ventriloquism Made Easy, and the second Sight 
Mystery, as practiced by Robert Heller and others, fully 












explained. In this little volume we place all the wonders 
of Ventriloquism at the command of our young friends, 
Price 15 cents. 

Short-Hand Without a Master.—By which the 
art of taking down sermons, Iectures, trials, speeches, etc., 
may be acquired in a few hours. 58th edition, with a sup- 
plement. By the aid of this work any person of the most 
ew inteligence may learn to write short hand. Price 

cents. 

Cupid’s Magic Cards.—These curious cards will 
make any person showing them reveal their greatest se 
crets. They defy detection, and cause great amusement. 
Price 30 cents. 

Either of the above will be sent by mail, postage paid, on 
receipt of the = by HAPPY HOURS COMPANY, 
22 Ann Street, New York. 8—tf 


CHICKERING & SONS’ 
PIANOS 


Have taken the First Premium over all competition in 





America, England and France. 


These Standard Instruments 


Are now offered at Reduced Rates on the 


ONE-PRICH SYSTEM. 
ta 41,000 24 
OF THESE 


Standard Piano-Fortes 


Have been made and sold since 1823, and Eighty-or ¢ 
First Premiums have been awarded to our Firm 


OVER ALL COMPETITION. 


These Pianos are still regarded and universally conced- 
ed to be the Standard Instruments of the World, 
and are so pronounced by all the great artists. 

Dr. FRANZ Liszt says: “I consider the Chickerin 
Piano sw: ior toany made in Europe or Amerna,® 
am fully convinced that they were justly entitled to the 
First Prize. 


Chickering & Sons’ Mammoth Manufactory 


Is more than one-third larger than any other Piano-Forte 
Manufactory in the world and is in every respect the most 
complete as regards machinery and the facilities for doing 
the very best class o: . Messrs. C. & Sons have, since 
the establishment of their business in 1823, made and * 

A Pianos, and these Standard /nsiruments are now 
offered at Reduced Rates upon the “ONE-PRICE SYSTEM, 
free from all di issions; and they are be- 
yond all refutation the VERY BEST and VERY CHEAPEST 
¥irst-Ciass Pianos now offered. 








A CARD. 
We call especial attention to our 
UPRIGHT PIANOS, 
which are in every particular the finest instruments of 
their class manufactured, and second only to ee rene 


Piano, for which they are a good substitate. 
warranted for Five years. Send for circular. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
11 E. 14th St., New York 
354 Washington St., Boston. : 43—ly 











Nebraska Lands. 74 


Serer in another column, advertisement about Towa and 


MONE 


Key Check Outfits. Catalogue 


MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and 


ROWN’S TEETHING CORDIA 
FOR CHILD 


REN. 
PLEASANT, RELIABLE AND SAFE. 











3 ogues, sam- 
| ples and full particulars FREE. S, M. SPENCER, Brattle- 
boro’, Vt. o—'y 


ONL ZT >} = 
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